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THE IDEAL SALINE 


A teaspoonful in a glass of water taken 
before breakfast rids the system of uric 
acid and other poisonous accumulations, 
makes the eyes bright, the nerves 
calm, the blood pure, and the com 
plexion clear. In fact, IT REJU- 
VENATES THE ENTIRE BODY. 


A PERFECT 
TONIC LAXATIVE 


™ it is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

f fession throughout the world. It is 

# excellently palatable, and, being abso- 

 lutely harmless, can be taken by adults 
or young children with safety. 


Abbey's 
Effervescent Salt 


f restores the digestive and other organs 
w to their natural healthfulness. It is in- 
mq valuable in all cases of Sick Headache, 
§ Torpid Liver, Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
im Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
# and kindred ailments. 


TRY ONE BOTTLE. 

If not kept in stock by your Chemist, it will be 
sent post free on receipt ot price, 2/3, by address- 
ing The ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT 
CO., Ltd., 144, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 
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No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


EPPS’ 


An admirable Food of the 
Finest quality and flavour. 


COCO 


The Most Nutritious 
and Economical. 











Manufactory 
LONDON, E. 
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Connoisseurs of COFFEE 


| ROWLAND’S RED 
' FOR ™ SKIN « BLUE 








Produces soft, fair, delicate skin, heals all fte 
is cutaneous eruptions, and insures a lovely Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner 
elicate complexion to all who use it = . i i ing s 
2/3, 4/6, of Stores and Chemists. In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger 
} than ordinary COFFEE 
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PHILANTHROPY and PUBLIC POLICY |: 





ON BOARD THE “ WARSPITE”’ 
200 POOR BOYS OF GOOD CHARACTER are one trained for the 


sea services, but 300 could be accommodated and trained if the Annual 
ontributions were increased by £2000. 


The Marine Society, Founded 1756, of which His Majesty the King is Patron, has trained, fitted 
out, and sent to sea 64,310 destitute boys, thus supplying 


BRITISH SEAMEN FOR BRITISH SHIPS. 
WILL YOU KINDLY HELP IN THIS NATIONALLY IMPORTANT WORK? 





Offices: CLARK’S PLACE, BISHOPSGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


Secretary—H. T. A. BOSANQUET, . Lieut. R.N. | 
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Cases for binding the Annual Volume 
of “SUNDAY MAGAZINE” can be 
had on application to the Publishers, 
price Is. 4d. 
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THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FOR 


Coughs, Colds, ¥% 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
es Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 




























7 F< RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


One in each district to ride and exhibit a sample 1904 Cycle. 
Write for special ofr. Highest grade fully warranted, 


BRITISH MADE CYCLES 


isis £2-10 to £6 


New Departure Coaster Hubs, Best makes Tyres, 
and best British made equipment. 
ee ae a DCYCLES 
all makes, 
good as new, £1 to £2 =10 
my Great factory clearing sale at Aal/ factory prices. We 
* send on approval and allow ten days’ free trial on 
N every ala Money with carriage charges refunded 
without question if not perfectly satisfactory. 
EARN A taking orders from sample machine fur- 
E nished by us. Our agents are making 
arge profits. Write at once for free catalogues. 
yres, Sundries, Sewing Machines, Phonographs, &c., at had/price. 
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Important Notice: 


SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many 
imitations of this successful, and there- 
fore popular, remedy that it ts of the 
utmost importance you should wee 
R the word *OWBRIDGE” when 
buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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Sold everywhere in bottles, a 
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The Nursery. 


The Nursery is the training ground of the future generation. Whether 
the manhood and womanhood of the next decade will be physically and 
mentally healthy and vigorous depends largely upon the manner in which 
the children are fed. Mothers should, therefore remember that there is 
no beverage equal to Van Houten’s Cocoa for promoting health, strength 
and good digestion. It is rich in food value, easily digested and most 
economical in use. Its. exquisite natural flavor makes it the favourite 
beverage for old and young alike. 
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Presenta- 


co | A MANUAL OF DEVOTION [ientati 


Lambskin 


3/6 FOR LENT Fie 


By Canon W. J. KNOX-LITTLE, M.A. 
Cloth Presenta- 


5/- |FROM SUNDAY TO SUNDAY |iution 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Bishop of Durham 


“ None can read the book in the prayerful spirit in which it was manifestly written 
without being helped to a fuller vision of the life that is hid with Christ in God.” 
The Christian. 


6/- |THE MIRACLES OF JESUS | 6/- 


By the Right Rev. COSMO GORDON LANG, Bishop of Stepney 
** Those who want strong, cheerful, burden-lifting words for the battle of life and 
the fight of faith, will find Bishop Lang’s book a friend indeed.”—Christian World. 


3/6 | RELIGION IN HOMESPUN | 3/6 


By the Rey. F. B. MEYER, B.A. 


“ A manly, direct, outspoken testimony to the value of the truth as it is in Jesus to 
make and to mould a life.’”—Weekly Leader. 


36 | THE SIMPLE LIFE | 36 


By CHARLES WAGNER 


“ Pleasure, home life, ambition, speech, and all that touches men in the round of 
life are treated with delightful ease and deep insight into their eternal meaning.’ 


Leeds Merc mae 
of 


ig | HELP FOR THE TEMPTED | 1% 


By Professor AMOS R. WELLS 
“We know of no book more likely to help the young believer in the struggle against 
the evils of the world from without or from within.”—Bapftist. 


FROM THE GARDEN TO 
a8 THE CROSS oN 


A Study of Our Lord’s Passion. By the Rev. A. B. CAMERON, D.D. 


tt |THE FORTY DAYS OF THE] ™ 
1/- RISEN LIFE 1/- 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF RIPON 
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KODAK PHOTOGRAPHY 


IS SIMPLIFIED FOR EVERYBODY 





A Kodak should be in every home. To-day 
it is the family historian as well as the diarist 
and illustrator of modern life. Whether for 
postcards, or pictures for your albums and your 


’ walls, the photograph has the most interest and 


the most lasting value. 

Everything in Kodak photography is now 
done in broad daylight, without a dark room 
and without mess or staining. 

You can learn all that is necessary in a few 
minutes, and free lessons will be given at any 
of the Kodak branches. 


Write for full particulars to Dept. 17. 


WARNING—"‘ KODAK" is applied to Cameras, Films, and 
products made by the Kodak Co., only. Beware of inferior 
experimental imitations. Kindly report any attempt at sub- 
stitution. 


KODAK, Ltd., 41-43 Clerkenwell Road, E.C., and numerous branches 
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rovost’ =: Plate 


A finely finished pure metal plate in beautiful white enamel, highly artistic in shape 

A COUPON is ON and design, and ornamented in gold. Areal triumph of modern metal ware. The very 

thing for eating Provost Oats Porridge from, and equally suitable for general use. Easily 

EVERY PACKET OF washed, clean and nice to use. and delightful to eat from. Unbreakable, and will last for 

‘PROVOST’ OATS. years, The ideal plate forchildren, A dainty plate always adds to the enjoyment of the 
food that is on it. 


HOW TO CET Send in 20 2-lb. Coupons, or 3 2-lb. 








THE PLATE .. 








CA Send Coupons to R. ROBINSON & SONS, Annan, N.B. 








A FURTHER FREE GIFT 


TO THE CONSUMERS OF 


‘PROVOST’ OATS 


First, it was a splendid best quality Enamelled Porringor. 
Next, it was a beautiful Silver-Plated Spoon. 
Now, to complete tha set, the offer is made of a 










Coupons and 9d. Cash, and it will 
be forwarded free. 
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Huntley and Palmers’ 
Breakfast Biscuits 


are the latest product in scientific baking. Light, 
crisp, unsweetened, nutritious and digestive. 
Welcome as a substitute for toast at 
breakfast; delicious at all meals with 
butter, cheese or preserves. 


@ Order some 
to - day. 
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CONGREVE’S NEW BOOK ON 
CONSUMPTION (an entirely new edition 
by J. Alexander Brown), price 6@. POST FREE 
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RAIMES & Co., Ltd., Tredegar Road, Bow, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. 
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You are satisfied. . 
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NURSE STADDEN, 
20 Gainsford Road, Kentish 
Town, N.W., writes: 

‘*Some time back I sent 
for a sample of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa, being at the time 
very much run down in 
health, and thought that I 
would like to try it, for I 
think that most people will 
agree that a nurse's life is 
not all sunshine and roses, 
especially in such cases as 
mine, where they do a great 
amount of lunacy work. 
Well, now, I have much 
pleasure in saying that Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa isthe most 
stimulating and beneficial for 
all who are suffering physical 
and mental loss. I shall 
continue to speak most 
highly in its favour, for | 
have derived much benefit 
from its use.” 








MABIE, TODD & 8ARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. ; 


95a, Regent St., W.; 8, Exchange St., Manchester ; 
and Brentano's, 37, Ave. de 1 Opera, Paris. 








FAVOURED BY THE HOMES AND HOSPITALS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN 


“ Undoubted . **In the front 
purity and rank ofreally 
strength.” - valuable 
Medical foods.” 
Magazine. Lancet. 











Address 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Ltd.. 60 Bunhill Row, London, E.C 
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How the World Goes Round 








The War 


THE long expected war between Japan 
and Russia has at length broken out, and 
the first actions have certainly been sen- 
sational. Great as was the opinion held 
by many British officers of the fighting 
ability of the Japanese on sea, nobody 
anticipated such a completely one-sided 
result as was the attack on Port Arthur, 
and the engagement at Chemulpo. Our 
readers are fully acquainted with what 
happened from the newspaper reports. 
In a few short hours Russia lost control 
of the sea, temporarily at any rate, nine 
of her warships being either put out 
of action or damaged; and Japan is ina 
position at present, no matter what the 
result of the land fighting may be, to 
prevent any landing of Russian forces 
on her own soil. At the time of writing, 
it is impossible to say what a week or a 
day or even an hour may bring forth. 
It is probable that Russia’s power, despite 
her vast resources, has been greatly over- 
estimated, and the Japanese may yet 
surprise the world by vanquishing the 
Colossus of the North and preventing for 
a time her aggression in the Far East. 


The War and Missionary Effort 


ExacTtLty how the war will affect 
missionary work in Japan, Korea, and 
Northern China, it is at present impossible 
to say. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the result will not tend to be advan- 
tageous. Hostilities always lead to hatred 
of foreigners on the part of the Mongolian 
races; and wherever suffering is entailed 
by the presence of Russian forces—men 
nominally Christians and more or less 
strict in outward observances—there it is 
only natural to expect that the people 
will be opposed to Christianity in any 
form. Should the Russians too suffer 

XXXII—11 


repeated defeats at the hands of the 
Japanese, the effect throughout the Far 
East will naturally be a contempt for 
Christians, and an admiration for those 
professing Buddhism, Confucianism, or 
Shintoism. 

In Japan there are about 650 European 
and American missionaries, and 365 
churches. The native Christians number 
more than 40,000, and the white preachers 
are helped by nearly 1000 native pastors. 
In Korea, matters had not progressed 
so satisfactorily until after the Chino- 
Japanese War, but since that time great 
headway has been made by Presbyterian 
and Methodist missionaries. The native 
Christians number several thousands, and 
by these many church buildings have been 
erected without foreign help. China has 
of course been a field of Christian enter- 
prise for a long time; more than 2000 
missionaries are working in that great 
Empire, supported by 53 Protestant 
societies in Europe and America. In 
addition there are 5000 native preachers, 
and the churches have more than 80,000 
members, whilst 40,000 young people 
are receiving instruction in Christian 
institutions of one kind or another. 


The Church in Japan 


Dr. PIERSON’s remarks respecting 
Christianity in Japan are significant and 
worth quoting at this juncture: “A 
characteristic national pride,’ he says, 
“has manifested itself in jealousy of all 
foreign interference. Japan has_ been 
progressive and aggressive, no hermit 
nation having come out of seclusion and 
exclusion with a keener relish for Western 
learning and progress; but Japan is 
bound to preserve its own independence. 
Assistance from any quarter is welcomed, 
provided that it does not aspire to control ; 
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but’ as soon as there is even an appearance 
of domination from without, resistance is 
manifest. Even the native Church, which 
virtually dates from 1872, has already 
shown jealousy of foreign control, and 
seeks to manage its own affairs. ... 
Undue anxiety to guard the national life 
from any outside control, and readiness to 
receive and assimilate any outside notions 
not obviously inconsistent with this 
patriotism, leave the Japanese mind open 
to religious errors, and even in the native 
Church have caused serious decline from 
sound doctrine ; the recognised tendency 
is toward a broad Church, with a loose 
organisation and a vague creed.” 

It is almost certain therefore that the 
war, even if Japan be victorious, will have 
a harmful rather than a helpful effect 
upon the Christianity of the country. 


Dr. Pentecost on the Far East 
A LECTURE on the Far Eastern question 


Sunday Magazine 


situation. At present it was a great slum- 
bering, dormant nation of four hundred 
millions of people, a nation asleep, a nation 
that was beginning to hear the rumbling 
of the great movements of the twentieth 
century. We did not wish China to wake 
up too soon, because if China should wake 
up as suddenly as Japan wakened up, 
and should begin to feel her power and to 
exercise it, it would no longer be a question 
of what we Westerns were going to do 
with China, but of what China was going 
to do with us. The situation was not only 
exceedingly interesting but critical, and 
it behoved every Anglo-Saxon to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts, for 
our welfare as well as that of the Easterns 
was at stake in the present great conflict. 
Just now the struggle was between Japan 
and Russia, but if Japan were beaten, 
there remained but one step from Port 
Arthur to Pekin ; and not only would the 
Russian bear establish herself firmly in 

















Russian logging camps on the Teilong River, south of the Yalu, half way between the frontier 
and Seoul. The Russians have now probably retired from these positions 


delivered a few days ago in Marylebone 
Presbyterian Church by Dr. Pentecost, 
who has recently returned from a long 
tour in China, Korea, and Japan, is par- 
ticularly interesting at this juncture. 
China, he said, was the theatre of the 
new world movement, the key to the whole 


Manchuria—which she had pirated from 
China—but she aimed at the control of 
China. Controlling all China, Russia would 
control all Asia, and then the Russo- 
Yellow peril would be upon Europe. 

The question now coming to an issue 
was not wholly one of political empire. 
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How the World Goes Round 


Underneath what we call the China ques- 
tion or the Russo-Japanese question, was 
the larger question, in the providential 
order, of the civilisation of seven hundred 
millions of Asiatics—a little more than 
half the population of the world. Was the 
type of civilisation which Asia was to take 
on in consequence of her contact with 
European nations to be Anglo-Saxon, with 
all the ideals which have made us so great 
a people, or was it to be after the fashion 
of the Slav ? There were only two pos- 
sible types of civilisation. German, French 
and Italian ideals did not count in this 
struggle for race supremacy. Sir Robert 
Hart had told Dr. Pentecost that the only 
hope for China was the rapid if not the 
miraculous spread of Christianity, other- 
wise she must become the prey of all the 
warring political ambitions of Western 
nations. 
and belief that in the Providence of God 
the great question of the Far East would 
be settled according to God’s will and for 
His glory. 


Christians versus Buddhists 


IN some quarters there is a tendency, 
on the part of Christian people who have 
any leanings, to feel favourably disposed 
towards Russia because that Empire is nom- 
inally Christian. The Christianity of the 
Russians, however, especially of many 
of the Cossack regiments that will be 
fighting in Korea, is of a very question- 
able character, and it is doubtful whether 
there is any more real living faith in 
Christ, or more testimony of the teaching 
of Jesus, in the lives of the Russians than 
of the Japanese. Comparing the terrible 
massacres and atrocities committed by 
the Russian forces in connection with 
the Boxer rising of a year or two ago 
and the relief of the legations, with the 
exceptional behaviour of the Japanese 
troops at the same period, one may well 
ask to be delivered from the tender 
mercies of the “Christian” Russians. 
Certainly if the writer were in such a 
position that he had to fall, as an enemy, 
into the hands of either the Russians or 


The preacher was full of hope 


151 
the Japanese, he would unhesitatingly 
decide for the latter. 
The Effects of Bible Teaching 

IT is interesting to note, as Dr. Pierson 
has pointed out, that although the Japa- 
nese are not professedly Christian, yet 





The Manchurian Railway. 
as a high road by the Chinese until the outbreak 
of the present war 


It has been used largely 


Christian ideas and ideals have been 
unconsciously shaking if not shaping 
the notions, customs, and characters of 
the people. ‘‘How different was her 
conduct,” he says, ‘‘in the late war with 
China as to prisoners, &c., as contrasted 
with the last war previously waged by 
the Sunrise Kingdom! The Bible is be- 
coming a universal book published in 
every great language of earth, and, whether 
men will or not, they are being moulded 
by the prevailing ideas and influences 
about them, and which are due to the 
Bible.”’ It is true that on two occasions 
in the Chino-Japanese War, the Mikado’s 
officers lost control of their troops and 
there was a great slaughter of defenceless 
Chinamen, notably at Port Arthur; but 
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such incidents are common with the 
soldiers of all nations, and the conduct 
of the British troops at the taking of 
San Sebastian only a hundred years ago 
could not be exceeded for brutality by 
any nation. The fact remains, however, 
that taking these two nations — the 
Russians and the Japanese—the latter, 
so far as the events of the past few years 
are concerned, have a much cleaner 
record. Whichever side, however, the 
Christian people of this country have 
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now that Russia is fully occupied, Turkey 
and Bulgaria are showing less regard for 
the representations of the Powers, and 
seem as though they are inclined to settle 
their differences by an appeal to arms. 
The troubles of Macedonia have been 
again brought before the notice of our 
own nation by the issue of a Blue Book 
on the subject. This official document 
confirms the worst that has been said of 
Turkish atrocities, and tells how the 
Sultan and his Government were opposed 











Seoul, the capital ot Korea, which has been occupied by Japanese troops 


leanings towards, there is one duty 
incumbent upon us all, and that is to 
pray earnestly to God that the conflict 
may be speedily terminated, and that 
while it lasts neither side shall give way 
to the passions of cruelty and lust which 
war almost invariably brings in its train. 


The Near East 


THE trend of events in the Far East 
has had its effects in the Near East, and 


to even the smallest acts of mercy being 
shown to the unfortunate Macedonians. 
Perhaps the most remarkable part of the 
book is that which shows the lengths to 
which the Sultan’s effrontery will go. 
The Turkish Ambassador called upon 
Lord Lansdowne and actually begged 
him to veto the collection of relief funds 
in Great Britain. It is satisfactory to 
hear that the Foreign Secretary’s reply 
had no uncertain sound. “I told his 
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Excellency,”’ says Lord Lansdowne, “that 
it was perfectly true that funds were being 
collected by benevolent persons in this 
country;for the relief of the widespread 
distress which now prevailed in parts of 
the Balkan Peninsula. His Majesty’s 
Government would certainly not dis- 
courage a movement of this kind; and I 
confessed that it shocked me beyond 
measure to find that the Turkish Govern- 
ment apparently desired to deny such 
assistance to the thousands of homeless 
people who were now scattered through- 
out the country mainly in consequence 
of the conduct of the Turkish troops, upon 
the pretext that such assistance might 
encourage the promoters of the insurrec- 
tion.” 

But the Turkish Ambassador again 
referred to the matter, saying that the 
distribution of relief to the fugitives 
could only result in encouraging the 
Revolutionary Committees in their sedi- 
tious behaviour, and would thus be 
prejudicial to the interests of the Turkish 
Government, who regarded the matter 
at issue from this point of view with 
keen regret! ‘‘I again repeated,” says 
Lord Lansdowne, “using very decided 
language, that his Majesty’s Government 
strongly commended, and would on no 
account discourage, attempts to afford 
relief to these unfortunate people; and 
that we should, on the contrary, expect 
the Turkish Government to give facilities 
to the agents by whom the work of dis- 
tribution would be undertaken.” 

Can there be any longer, in face of these 
official statements, any doubt as to the 
inhumanity and barbarity of the Sultan 
and his Government ? 


Chinese Labour in South Africa 

THE scandal of the Imperial Govern- 
ment permitting the importation of 
Chinese labour into the Transvaal, under 
conditions which all fair-minded men 
must see amount to practical slavery, 
is raising a storm of opposition in this 
country. A great meeting of protest 


, was held at the Queen’s Hall, London, 
on February 10, under the presidency 
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of Earl Carrington, when a resolution was 
passed declaring that the importation of 
Chinese labourers into the Transvaal 
under the conditions laid down would 
be the cause of grave moral, social, and 
economic evils, would hinder the develop- 
ment of the Transvaal as a white man’s 
country, and would be injurious to the 
honour and the harmony of the Empire. 
Sir William Harcourt, who was unable 
to attend owing to indisposition, wrote 
a letter in which he said: ‘I confess I 
cannot conceive how it is possible that 
any man with the instincts of British 
freedom could be found to put his hand 
to such a document as the ordinance for 
establishing such a code of serfdom, as 
the basis of the principal industry in the 
newest colony of the Empire, bought at 
the price of tens of thousands of lives 
and hundreds of millions of money. 
“The great self-governing colonies of 
Australia and New Zealand, who have 
had bitter experience of this yellow peril, 
with one voice cry shame upon us. They 
justly regard it as a foul blot upon this 
noble title of a British colony of which 
they are proud. It seems to lower that 
name in the estimation of the world. 
‘“,... Even the promoters of the 
scheme admit that the thing is in itself 
detestable, but the future of this vast 
and devastated territory is to be sacrificed 
to the impatient greed of the speculators 
in gold, who cannot wait to redeem their 
industry from the consequences of their 
own cupidity. They scared away the 
natural supply of native labour by taking 
advantage of the advent of British rule 
to cut down by one half the wages of the 
Kaffir miners, a thing which they were 
never able to accomplish under the former 
Government of the Transvaal. They 
had suffered, and are still suffering, from 
this egregious act of folly and injustice. 
They had been compelled to retrace their 
steps, and by degrees the output of gold 
is nearly, though slowly, attaining to the 
level at which it stood under the Govern- 
ment of the Dutch Republic. 
‘“‘ The dire distress in South Africa arises 
not mainly from deficiency in the output 
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of gold, but is the consequence of a des- 
tructive war. We are told the Stock 
Exchange is starving for a boom to give 
a fictitious value once more to worthless 
enterprises. In the interests of low- 
grade ore we must found a low-grade 
colony. Every other industry is to be 
treated as nought, and the gold mines 
are to be manned, not by men, but by 
animals in human form, who are to be 
treated as lepers infected with some foul 
disease, compelled to cry, ‘ Unclean, un- 
clean!’ What right has a British Govern- 
ment to create of its own authority such 
a staple industry for a British colony for 
whose future it is directly responsible ? 
The neighbouring colony of the Cape, 
divided on all other questions, is unani- 
mous on this. It is preparing to fortify 
its frontier, as it were, against an invad- 
ing enemy. And this is the South Africa 
which, it is said, you desire to federate. 
Rest assured that the Cape Colony will 
never federate with a Chinese-stricken 
province. ... It is impossible to con- 
template such a prospect without indig- 
nation and disgust. It is reaction in its 
vilest shape, and throwing back the 
moral sense of the nation a whole century 
since the final emancipation of the slave.” 

The Bishop of Worcester has pointed 
out, and the Daily News emphasises the 
fact, that the terms of the indentures 
legalised by the ordinance will convert 
the Chinese immigrants into a slave class. 
They will not be allowed to reside as 
ordinary citizens—they will not be 
allowed their women and _ children— 
except for a few hours in the week; they 
will be penned up like beasts into great 
compounds, with no interest in life except 
underground labour of the most arduous 
description. 


Two Terrible Fires 


DuRInG the past month two of the 
most disastrous fires recorded in history 
have taken place. One at Baltimore in 
America, resulted in damage to the 
extent of about fifty millions sterling. 
This fire broke out in the basement of a 
large store, and a gasolene tank exploding 
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set fire to the whole building. There 
was a strong wind blowing at the time, 
and the flames spread with terrible 
rapidity until everything upon two square 
miles of the business quarter of Baltimore 
was destroyed. The firemen, equipped 
with all the latest appliances, fought hard, 
but they were powerless to prevent the 
spread of the fire while the wind kept up. 
Remarkable to relate, only one person, a 
fireman, is supposed to have lost his life, 
although a hundred were injured. The 
reflection in the sky could be seen dis- 
tinctly over fifty miles away. The 
British insurance companies will suffer to 
the extent of more than a million sterling. 

The other fire occurred at Aalesund in 
Norway, and is supposed to have originated 
in the wooden church of the town. Here 
too a gale was blowing, and the flames, 
fanned by the wind, spread like lightning. 
In a comparatively short time the whole 
town was swept away, and over twelve 
thousand persons were rendered homeless, 
great distress resulting. Tents, beds, and 
food had .to be despatched from other 
towns to prevent the people perishing ; 
and the German Emperor, as soon as he 
heard of the disaster, sent a relief ship, with 
food, clothing, and doctors. The damage 
is estimated at nearly two million pounds. 


The Late Whitaker Wright 


It is to be hoped that the dishonest 
and gambling practices that have been 
so common of late years in the City of 
London in connection with company 
promoting, will receive a check from the 
result of the Whitaker Wright trial. 
This man, one who for his perseverance, 
energy, and hard work, can be admired, 
seeing that he raised himself to prosperity 
in spite of many disadvantages, was not 
content with mere ordinary affluence, 
but evidently coveted millions; and in 
his pursuit of the illusory wealth of a 
Croesus, he practised methods which the 
verdict of the jury has stamped as much 
the same as those of the common swindler, 
though on a larger scale. The severe 


sentence of seven years’ penal servitude- 
was calmly received, but within a short: 
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time of leaving the dock the criminal was 
taken ill and died. A post-mortem ex- 
amination and coroner’s inquest showed 
that he had committed suicide by taking 
poison, though where this was concealed 
on the day of the sentence is a mystery 
which has not been solved. 

The whole train of events has stirred 
the commercial world to its depths, and 
on the Sunday following the death 
reference was made to Whitaker Wright 
by many notable preachers. Dr. Horton 
said he felt compelled to refer to the 
tragedy that had during the week caused 


a kind of restless, fluttering interest 
in the public mind. He recalled that 


when the central figure in it came from 
America, and an interviewer asked him 
whether he could establish his innocence, 
he replied, ‘‘ I only wish I were as sure 
of Heaven as I am of disproving these 
allegations.”’ 

“We are not now talking of legal 
guilt,’’ continued Dr. Horton, “ but of 
the guilt of the soul; and I say that if 
the unhappy man had had never so 
glimmering a knowledge of the Gospel, 
if he had ever bestowed half an hour upon 
it, or in the pressure of his occupation 
found time to think of his soul, when the 
sentence was passed upon him, he would 
have known that above the Judge was 
the Saviour, and that there within reach 
of him was the great salvation. He 
would have known that while suicide was 
the worst possible course to take, there 
was another step he might have taken, 
a step which would have transformed 
seven years’ penal servitude into a re- 
demptive process. He might have gone 
to the Saviour in his heart, he might have 
been redeemed from the sins that had 
ruined his life so fully and completely 
that he might turn aside from his punish- 
ment to demonstrate the reality of his 
salvation. The sorrow and the pity of 
it is, that a man can live in England and 
America so totally buried in the rubbish 
of the world that he becomes unaware 
of the love of the Saviour and His saving 
power, and so the poor tortured, soul 
takes a dose of poison; but the dose of 
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A Russian church in Manchuria, used by Russians 
employed on the railway and a few local residents 


poison only seals the doom of the Court, 
and transforms it into the hideous doom 


of Hell.” 


Obituary 


THE most notable death of the month 
is that of Canon Ainger, who succeeded 
Dean Vaughan as Master of the Temple. The 
Canon was sixty-four years of age, thirty- 
eight of which he had been connected 
with the Temple. Another well-known 
clergyman who has passed away during 
the month was the venerable Earl of 
Devon, who had reached the great age 
of ninety-two. His lordship only came into 
the earldom in 1891. Mr. Benjamin 
Pickard, M.P., the well-known Yorkshire 
miners’ representative, died on February 
3, at his residence in Westminster. Mr. 
Powell Williams, M.P., also passed away 
early in February. 











Men and Women of Worth and Work 





Mrs. Cattermole of the Friendly Letter 
Mission 

In addition to the large organised mis- 
sions and agencies for Christian effort in all 
parts of the country, there are many indi- 
vidual workers, very little known outside 
their own immediate circle of friends, who 
are doing a vast amount of good in a quiet 
way, and devoting their whole lives to 
the service of Christ. Many of our readers 
may have heard of the Friendly Letter 
Mission, but how many know that its 
inception and maintenance is due entirely 
to the efforts of one lady, the daughter of 
a clergyman, who lives by herself at Chard 
in Somerset. Mrs. Cattermole (or to call 
her by her maiden name, by which she 
is more generally associated with the 
Friendly Letter Mission—Miss Skinner) 
commenced her unique work in 1877, by 
visiting public-houses and inducing the 
landlords to have texts of Scripture in their 
bar-rooms, the texts being provided freely 
for this purpose. Then the lady visitor 
began to speak to the frequenters of the 
bar, about the things of God, and so tactful 
was she in this, that her periodical visits 
were soon looked forward to with interest 
and even keenness by the men. In less 
than two years, eleven hundred and fifty 
public-houses had accepted Scripture texts 
for display in their tap-rooms, each text 
having been mounted on calico, glazed, 
varnished, and framed by Miss Skinner 
herself. 


Prayer-meetings in Public-houses 


It was not long before there was mani- 
fest blessing from this labour of love. 
Many of the publicans in distant parts to 
whom texts were sent, wrote gratefully to 
Miss Skinner, and in one particular town 
the display of texts led a lady to think of 
instituting prayer-meetings in two of the 


worst and lowest public-houses. She was 
successful in her effort, and the prayer- 
meetings were largely attended, the pro- 
prietors of the houses, of course, giving 
their approval. 

A few months after. commencing the 
distribution of texts, Miss Skinner was 
sent for to visit the dying landlady of 
a public-house, in an adjoining parish. 
The text, “The Son of Man has come to 
seek and to save that, which was lost ”’ 
was hanging in the tap-room, and when 
Miss Skinner went to the dying woman’s 
bedside, the latter said, ‘‘ No one has ever 
spoken to me about my soul before. No 
minister or other lady beside yourself has 
ever been near me.” The text, however, 
paved the way for a profitable talk, and as 
Miss Skinner says, “‘if it had not been for 
that means of introduction, the poor soul 
might have passed away without ever 
having been pointed to Jesus, the Friend 
of publicans and sinners.” 


The First of the “ Friendly Letters” 


THE first of the “ Friendly Letters” 
which led to the establishment of the 
mission, was addressed to licensed vic- 
tuallers, and was greatly appreciated. In 
a few years it had circulated by thousands, 
and in many cases recipients wrote asking 
for texts for the tap-room. Curiously 
enough this first letter was not written 
by-Miss Skinner herself, but by a clergy- 
man friend, who has since compiled one 
or two others in the comprehensive series 
which now exists. The letters led to other 
results, for Miss Skinner often followed up 
her first efrorts by more active measures, 
and, in 1879, she wrote to the religious 
papers suggesting that the standard of the 
Cross should be carried boldly into the 
heart of the enemy’s camp—the public- 
house. “It is true,’’ she said, “‘ ‘ Nothing 
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venture nothing have ;’ and if people will 
not come to hear the Gospel, the best thing 
to do is surely to bring the Gospel to them. 
For the encouragement of any one who 
would like to begin, I will briefly relate 
my own little effort in this direction, when 
spending a week at the country town of 
B——, where there are over forty public- 
houses. I purposely chose the two worst 
houses, where I thought those whom Jesus 
came to seek and to save—that is the lost 
—would be most likely to be found. First 
of all, I went to the landladies and gained 
their permission, which was not only 
willingly granted, but they themselves 
offered to get the room ready and to invite 
the guests. So I appointed Thursday and 
Sunday evenings, at half-past seven. The 
lady, with whom I was staying, kindly went 
with me, and made a few introductory 
remarks to the effect that I had not come 
to preach, nor as the paid agent of any 





Miss Skinner about the time she rounded the 
Friendly Letter Mission 
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society, but merely to say a few words as 
a poor sinner myself feeling the same need 
of cleansing as themselves, I desired to 
point them to the fountain opened for sin 
and uncleanness. We then sang the hymn 
‘There is a fountain filled with blood,’ 
and all heartily joined in the chorus, ‘I 
do believe, I will believe, that Jesus died 
for me ’—the first time, as one remarked, 
that probably such a song was ever heard 
in a public-house. I then, as simply and 
as plainly as I could, pointed them to 
Jesus, telling them several anecdotes of 
death-bed scenes, and other things likely 
to interest them, and dilated on Mr. 
Spurgeon’s definition of salvation, ‘ Take 
the first turn to the right, pass by the 
Cross, and straight on.’” 

This, be jt remembered, was done in the 
days before the Salvation Army syste- 
matically visited the public-houses—when 
such a work was quite unheard of. Many 
a time has Miss Skinner spoken in such 
places, and in more than one instance the 
seed thus sown has sprung up “ after 
many days.” 


The Growth of the Mission 


THE next “friendly letter’’ was addressed 
to ‘‘ policemen, sergeants, and inspectors 
of police,’ and, in a few weeks sixteen 
thousand copies had been issued. Miss 
Skinner was readily granted permission 
by the heads of the various police forces 
and stations to send copies for each con- 
stable and officer, and, as a result, many 
letters were received by the lady from 
men who had been helped in the higher 
life by her kindly note. The “ friendly 
letters” now began to be generally known 
among Christian workers, and Miss Skinner 
was repeatedly asked to prepare special 
notes for various classes of men and 
women. This she readily did, and gradu- 
ally the series has extended until now it 
comprises letters to thirty-three different 
classes, including cabmen and busmen, 
shepherds and herdsmen, ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and labourers for the Lord, 
grooms, medical men, ploughmen, and 
farm labourers, labourers’ wives, bath- 
chairmen, prison officials, organists, young 
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ladies, Jews, merchants, printers, factory 
women, lamplighters, dustmen, and post- 
men. : 

A number of the letters have been trans- 
lated into foreign languages, and they are 
largely distributed in French, German, 
Breton, Italian, Swedish, Danish, Bohe- 
mian, Arabic, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, 
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Mrs. Cattermole 
From a recent photograph 


Hindi, Marathi, Tamil, and other Eastern 
languages. 

Mrs. Cattermole is now getting old, and 
as she is an invalid, the work is heavy for 
her. ‘I should be very thankful for any 
help or sympathy from the outside world,” 
she writes in a recent letter, ‘‘ and to feel 
that this work, that God has helped, would 
not quite collapse when I am gone. My 
chief want at present, is, | think, addresses 
of those classes written to, and to whom 
the letters may be sent through the post. 
In this way many ladies may be able to 
help. As it is, I chiefly work through 
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City Missionaries, who visit amongst the 
people. Last week I had requests for up- 
wards of two thousand letters to barmaids 
for different parts of London, and this 
morning for invalids for a Manchester 
hospital.”” Mrs. Cattermole’s address is, 
Eleigh Water, Chard. 


The Right Hon. Lord Overtoun 


Few men in England and none in Scot- 
land can claim to be better known or more 
widely respected than Lord Overtoun, the 
distinguished Christian peer. As_ poli- 
tician, business man, and philanthropist 
he has made his mark, but in the sphere 
of evangelistic effort he easily takes first 
place among Scottish laymen. No earnest 
work for the extension of Christ’s kingdom 
fails to secure the sympathy and help of 
his lordship, and he has himself been the 
moving spirit in the inauguration of more 
than one important religious enterprise. 
One would scarcely think, to see the 
erect, brisk figure moving about his manu- 
facturing works, or to hear him speaking 
from a public platform, that Lord Overtoun 
is over sixty years of age. Yet such is 
the case, for he was born in 1843, the 
year ever memorable in Scotland for the 
“Disruption ” in the National Church, 
and from boyhood his lordship has been 
an active worker in the Free Church. 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it’’ is a Scriptural injunction that 
was never better illustrated than in the 
case of Lord Overtoun. His father, Mr. 
James White of Overtoun, was one of those 
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solid, sterling Scotchmen whose religion | 


is an essential part of their lives, and by 
example as much as by precept he showed 
his family, consisting of one boy and six 
girls, that to ‘‘ seek first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness ”’ is indeed the 
true way to live in this world. 


Boyhood and Youth 


WHEN Lord Overtoun was. born his 
parents were living at Hayfield, and at- 
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tended the Free Church at Rutherglen. | 
They had taken a prominent part in the | 


conflict that led up to the Disruption, and 
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when that climax was reached they came 
out of the Established Church. The early 
days of the son, John Campbell White, 
were spent therefore amid religious sur- 
roundings and influences of a particularly 
vigorous nature, and no doubt his cha- 
racter owes much to this fact. At Ruther- 
glen he sat regularly under the ministry 
of the Rev. James Munro, and as soon as 
he reached a suitable age took up Sunday 
School work, in which he was particularly 
enthusiastic and successful. Fora number 
of years the young man ministered in this 
way to the spiritual needs of the children, 
and helped in the various other church 
agencies, but in 1863 his father, having 
a year or two before purchased the estate 
of Overtoun in Dumbartonshire (it was 
trom this place that Lord Overtoun took 
his title on receiving a barony from Mr. 
Gladstone), and having erected a hand- 
some mansion, the family removed thither, 
and so the church connection with Ruther- 
glen was broken. 


At Overtoun 


THE estate of Overtoun when it was 
purchased by Mr. James White consisted 
of something under a thousand acres, but 
there was no suitable dwelling, and the 
present mansion, which took nearly four 
years to build, was designed by Mr. James 
Smith. Gradually the estate has been 
improved and added to, until now it in- 
cludes about three thousand acres. The 
White family on taking possession of their 
new home joined the Free High Church 
in Dumbarton, and here the future Lord 
Overtoun at once gave his services. He 
was asked to take charge of a Bible Class, 
consisting of about sixty or seventy mem- 
bers, and agreed to do so. The earnest- 
ness, perseverance, and enthusiasm with 
which he carried out his charge soon bore 
fruit in the increased membership. He 
was particularly anxious to help young 
people, who joined the class in large num- 
bers, and although his business and his 
political duties have constantly made fresh 
demands upon his time, he has never re- 
linquished his position as leader of the 
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Bible Class, which now numbers nearly 
six hundred members. 


Peer and Church Elder 


LorD OVERTOUN is an elder of the 
United Free High Church in Dumbarton, 
of which he is indeed a pillar. He gave 
a very large part of the cost of a new 
organ recently, and some time previously 
provided an additional building for the 
carrying out of the church’s work. But 
not only this particular local church, of 
which he is such an honoured member, 
benefits by the interest of Lord Overtoun 
in spiritual matters; he has always been 
a supporter of religious work at home and 
abroad. He was a keen advocate of the 
union of the United and Free Churches, 
and was largely instrumental in inducing 
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Lord Overtoun in his Coronation rotes 
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The Moody Revival 


WHEN Mr. D. L. Moody visited Scotland 
in 1874 and conducted the great mission 
which had such remarkable and lasting 
results, Lord Overtoun (then Mr. John 
White) was one of the principal Christian 
workers to welcome the great evangelist. 
A committee was formed to organise the 
mission, and on this Lord Overtoun served 
and did some hard work. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Moody’s visit, the members 
of the Committee decided to continue their 
labours, and formed the United Evan- 
gelistic Association of Glasgow. ‘Tye first 
president was Mr. Alexander Allan, and 
he was succeeded by Lord Overtoun, who 
has held the office ever since. The Bible 
Training Institute conducted by the Asso- 
ciation was suggested by Mr. Moody, and 
many a preacher has there been equipped 
for his ministry in the home or foreign 
field. The United Evangelistic Associa- 
tion raises and expends upon gospel work 
more’ than twenty thousand pounds annu- 
ally. To give an account of all the agencies 
and associations and societies with which 
Lord Overtoun is connected would take 
a good deal of room, and prove of little 
interest, seeing that there would be a long 
list of names, but we may mention that 
he is a Director of the National Bible 
Society and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and is Chairman of the 
Livingstonian Mission. 


Lord Overtoun and the Bible 


On the question of the inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures, Lord Overtoun speaks 
with no uncertain sound. His presidential 
address at the recent Conference of the 
Bible League in Glasgow was full of con- 
fidence that the great mass of the people 
were not affected by the so-called Higher 
Criticism. He did not believe that all 


scholarship was against them. There was 
no need for fear in regard to the Bible, 
for the preservation of which its Divine 
author was responsible. 


It was well to 
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the General Assembly of the United Free 
Church to decide upon an extension of 
its foreign Mission work. ° 


remember that God worked through human 
instrumentalities; that we were called 
upon to contend for the faith once’ de- 
livered to the saints, and that, when the 
foundation of faith was assailed, the 
Church must bestir itself to resist and 
roll back the assault. It was well that 
the rank and file of the Church of Christ 
should know that the whole line of argu. 
ment adopted by the critics was very fa! 
from being new or true; that it had been 
met over and over again; and, as had 
been well said, continued assertion was 
not proof. 

The practical outcome of this contro- 
versy, which had got to be fought out, 
and would be fought out, to the complete 
establishment of the truth of God, was 
this: If the Bible was not the inspired 
Word of God, then our own salvation 
rested on an uncertain ground. But he 
held, and was there to assert and prove, its 
divine authority. 


Business Training 


WE have said nothing of Lord Over- 
toun’s early business training which fitted 
him for the important position he was 
to occupy as the head of the chemical 
manufacturing firm of John and James 
White, founded by his grandfather. For 
twelve months he served in an accountant’s 
office in Glasgow, and then went for nearly 
two years to a firm of merchants with large 
dealings at home and abroad. In these 
two offices he obtained a thorough ground- 
ing in the principles of business, and at 
the conclusion of the period named he 
entered his father’s office and became a 
partner in 1867. 

Lord Overtoun has travelled a good 
deal, his first tour being made soon after 
his marriage, when with his wife he went 
on a business mission through Greece and 
Turkey, meeting with adventures and hav- 
ing a narrow escape of being captured by 
brigands. 
true helpmeet to her husband, assisting 
him enthusiastically in all his religious 
and philanthropic efforts, and proving one 
of the most delightful hostesses in Scot- 
land. 


Lady Overtoun has proved a | 
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The Influences of Modern Life 


By the Rev. C. Silvester Horne, M.A. 


III. Money 
HE subject with which this article 


is to treat—the influence of money 


—is one on which it behoves us 

all to think seriously. Some of 
you may be inclined to say that you are 
more concerned with the influence of the 
lack of it; but I need not remind you that 
the question for our discussion is not only 
an individual one, but that it includes the 
influence of money upon societies, churches 
and nations. Whatever may be the state 
of our private fortunes we are members 
of what is probably the richest country 
in the world, and every Budget-day we 
magnify the enormous revenue of this 
country, and for the rest of the year groan 
over the necessity of contributing to it. 
There is no philosophy to which the British 
public lends a more attentive ear and be- 
lieving mind than that of the author of 
Ecclesiastes, that “ money is a defence ”’ ; 
there is no fact upon which we lean with 
a happier sense of security than the fact 
of our wealth. Can we not build unlimited 
ironclads, and will not money command 
the services of the ablest and best men in 
any department of activity ? There is a 
deep-rooted belief in the English mind 
that at bottom efficiency depends upon 
money, that if you pay high enough prices 
you will get the best article in the market 
—a comfortable creed which the Remount 
Scandals have tended somewhat to dis- 
turb. That money is a defence is a maxim 
of political economy, in the sense that pros- 
perous communities are in least danger 
from revolution. The assumption is that 
men do not become revolutionists from 
principle, but simply from poverty; and 
as we all know, and as Carlyle so vividly 
portrayed, it was a starving and bankrupt 
France where revolutionary doctrines found 
such ominous acceptance. And of course 
the fact is that as money stands for the 
very necessaries of life, it is a defence 


against hunger and cold, and many forms 
of suffering, so that it comes to be iden- 
tified with the true secret of existence. 
You have to grasp this view of it if you 
would understand how it has come to be 
that the great arguments for liberty have 
been so often complicated with contro- 
versies as to money. Only the other day 
a gentleman said to me that it seemed 
such a pity that a great education con- 
troversy could not be kept absolutely clear 
from considerations that have a sordid 
sound—dquestions of rates and taxes, the 
expenditure of public money. I agree. 
I should like the main question of the 
value of education and its freedom from 
tests and disabilities to be argued inde- 
pendently of the present financial dispute. 
But if you turn to the pages of Mr. J. R 
Green, the historian, you will find his asser- 
tion, which admits of abundant proof, that 
the liberties of the great towns were all 
won by processes of sheer hard bargaining. 
When the national treasury was depleted 
by Norman wars, money was granted by 
the cities, and, in return, various muni- 
cipal rights and privileges were guaranteed 
to them. One recalls the Chief Captain 
who said to Paul, “ With a great sum 
I obtained this Roman citizenship.” The 
Chief Captain’s defence—for of course an 
imperial citizenship conferred a status of 
great authority—was due to money. The 
liberties of citizenship were bought with 
a great sum. In a sense it may fairly be 
urged that it was a pity that John Hamp- 
den’s argument for constitutional liberties 
was complicated by a mere money question. 
The amount he was asked to pay into the 
treasury was a ridiculous bagatelle, and 
he was well-to-do. But on that little sum 
of money hung enormous civil interests, 
and he knew it. There is no doubt that 
to multitudes of citizens Hampden’s act 
appeared the act of an anarchist. They 
sympathised with his contention, but not 
with his method. Pay and protest, they 
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said. The House of Commons is open to 
you in which to speak your mind. Don’t 
degrade this matter into a wrangle about 
money. Again I sympathise. But I am 
glad all the same that he resolved to pro- 
test and not to pay; in spite of Strafford’s 
fierce desire that he should be whipped 
into his senses, and in spite of what I 
believe Hampden hated far more—the 
appearance of disorderliness and disloyalty. 
He would not consent to give his money 
without direct control of its expenditure. 
Once again liberty in England was bound 
up with a question of money. 

I have taken this line because I want 
you to see that because money is a neces- 
sity for the support of great national 
institutions and undertakings, the control 
of it has been in this country an effective 
defence against tyranny and injustice of 
all kinds. But now I am going tomakea 
statement on the other side. I am going 
to insist that if it may be a defence of 
liberty, it may also be a peril. For in- 
stance, it is quite evident from his recent 
speeches that, rightly or wrongly, Mr. 
Roosevelt believes that the huge Trusts, 
representing an almost unthinkable amount 
of capital, are in the nature of a peril, first 
to the liberty of the subject in America, 
and secondly to international peace. It 
is no business of mine to pronounce an 
opinion as to the reality of the danger; 
but we can all see that immense wealth 
in the hands of one man, or a small set 
of men, ambitious, unscrupulous, lovers of 
intrigue, might endanger the independence 
and well-being of a commonwealth. In 
point of fact there is hardly a consider- 
able city in America that does not know 
how true it is that what is called a political 
machine having great financial resources 
can poison the wells of justice, bring the 
administration of law into contempt, and 
endanger the health of the community, 
and all by the organisation of bribery and 
corruption. In other words, assume that 
every man has his price, and that there is 
no base purpose to which he will not stoop 
for a sufficient consideration, and you can 
buy up a majority of consciences, sufficient 
to give all public offices and places of 
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profit into the hands of that party that 
has least principle and most money. Do 
ou remember the vivid description by 
fr. Froude in his book on ‘“‘ Cesar,” of 
how Jugurtha was summoned to Rome to 
expiate his crimes, and how contemptuously 
he went loaded with money, knowing that 
such had been the decay of the Roman 
spirit that he or any other villain could be 
exonerated there if he had money enough 
to buy off opposition? He silenced all 
accusations and satisfied all consciences, 
and returned home with the well-remem- 
bered words, as true as cynical, “ Venal 
city! and soon to perish if only it can 
find a purchaser!” I say, any one of us 
can see that in days of the decay of prin- 
ciple, wealth becomes a peril to the very 
life of cities and empires and republics. 

That we are by no means free from this 
evil has been proved up to the hilt by 
recent prosecutions for bribery and cor- 
ruption in various provincial towns. Where 
poor men are disreputable enough to sell 
their vote for half a crown, and rich men 
are disreputable enough to buy it for that 
sum, money has become a peril to muni- 
cipal purity and well-being. We are find- 
ing out the need of eternal vigilance and 
self-denying intrepidity if we are to keep 
politics clean and sweet in England, and 
save our citizenship from corruption. 

I have spoken of the adverse influence 
of money, the use of money, the love of | 
money in large societies and states where | 
vast interests are at stake. It has been | 
used, as I say, to win liberties, and it has 
been used to destroy them. The more 
you consider what it can do, the more you 
feel how much depends on money being 
in the power of character—the men that 
have not got their price. Of course, if I 
were to turn now to speak of its peril to 
the individual, I should necessarily be on 
such well-trodden ground that I could 
hardly hope to say anything that will make 
you more conscious of the peril than you 
are. We have known great artists ruined | 
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by money, great statesmen ruined by | 
money, great preachers ruined by money. | 
Neither can I wonder at it for a moment 
when I consider how ingrained in the 
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The Influences 


English mind is the belief that the pos- 
session of money entitles a man to respect. 
We know how it has vitiated our very 
language. What is a man worth? means 
how much money has he got. It is the 
standard of value used by every man in 
the street. Churches have toadied to the 
rich, and estimated their influence by the 
united incomes of the seatholders. The 
love of money invaded the first little 
Christian society. It was the love of 
money that indirectly drove Judas to the 
gallows and sent Jesus to the Cross. What 
the first Christian society suffered, its suc- 
cessors have never ceased tosuffer. Every 
now and then there is a glorious revival 
of the Christ spirit, a purifying of the 
church, even an adoption of the vows of 
poverty. Then in creeps the hateful lust 
again, and the Midas spirit triumphs and 
turns even the most sacred ordinances 
of the Church to gold, so that the promises 
of God are sold to simple unsuspecting 
souls; and simony and pluralism and 
all the rest of it drive the spirit of the 
Saviour out of what is called His Body, 
and we have that horror of horrors the 
nominal Body of Christ incarnating the 
spirit of Judas. When churches begin to 
conceive a guilty pride in the money they 
raise or the money they possess, it is time 
to tremble for the spiritual influence of 
the Church ; it is time to remember that 
the noblest message of the Church to 
humanity was that early apostolic one, 
“Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I to thee; in the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up and 
walk.” 

It has been, then, I maintain, the false 
stress on money and its possession that 
has deceived so many Christian people as 
to the Christian teaching in regard to it. 
The story of the Prodigal Son is a favourite 
story, and any one can see the folly of the 
young fellow who flings away his money 
on people who were not worth any gold 
of his, giving, if you will allow me to say 
so, his husks to feed swine. I say, any 
one can point the moral there. And yet 
there are many men of the world who 
suppose that that young man’s sin was 
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his contempt for money ; that he held his 
money so lightly and ran through it so 
soon. They apparently think that he 
would have been a model, pattern young 
man if he had settled down in that far 
country simply to scrape money into a till. 
If he had worked for money, lived money, 
breakfasted, dined, and supped money, 
dreamed money, married money, and finally 
gone back to his old father with a cartload 
of gold bags, he would have lived in the 
odour of sanctity, and on his tombstone 
would have been a glowing epitaph on a 
well-spent life. No, I am doing no in- 
justice whatsoever to a very common view 
of our Lord’s meaning in that parable. 
The Prodigal’s fault was that he spent and 
didn’t save, and nobody would have failed 
to respect him if he had saved and never 
spent. And this in the teeth of that tre- 
mendous assertion of the New Testament 
that the love of money is the root of all 
kinds of evil. I would entreat all men 
and women to believe that Jesus never 
condemned a man because he gave too 
much, gave even to his own hurt. Do 
you think He thought more highly of the 
mean-spirited miser, and the close-fisted 
mammon-worshipper ? Do you think so ? 
I tell you what He did hate—vanity, and 
sensuality, and profligacy, and ostenta- 
tion. That was the prodigal spirit, but, 
as you know perfectly well, Jesus conceived 
that wonderful parable just to show that 
a son might have all his father’s possessions 
and yet be far from his father’s spirit. 
And for the younger son was it not abun- 
dantly evident that Poverty was a very 
angel of truth and pity, which led him by 
steps of pain home to peace and joy and 
honour ? 

Let us get quit, then, of some common 
delusions. The possession of money does 
not make us necessarily one whit more 
respectable. I am never tired of protest- 
ing against the habit of modern society by 
which a man is recognised as being entitled 
to influence in proportion to the income- 
tax he pays or ought to pay. The last 
vulgarity is the worship of money, and of 
the people who have got it. On the whole, 
if I had to choose, I would rather be 
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governed by an aristocracy so-called, men 
of birth, and of a governing class, than I 
would be ruled by a plufocracy, which is 
the danger of the present day. One of 
the thoroughly amusing things in relation 
to the Coronation was the institution of 
an Order of Merit. In one’s innocence 
one had supposed that that was exactly 
what all our Orders were. If the other 
Orders were not conferred for merit, for 
what were they conferred ? At last, how- 
ever, we are to have an Order which has 
no connection whatever with the influence 
of money. Well, I accept it as a healthy 
omen. But it rests in the long run with 
you and me, with men and women who 
belong to the common people, to hold by 
the belief and cultivate it wherever we go, 
that God’s true currency is man, that 


‘The gold is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the man for a’ that.” 


While I am on this subject there is one 
other thing I should like to say. I doubt 
whether any generation has had more ad- 
mirable practical teaching than ours has 
had, that wealth is responsibility and 
opportunity. We have had those among 
us who have offered the noblest examples 
of how to administer wealth wisely and 
well; and by great benefactions not to 
demoralise but to inspire the community. 
What has impressed us most in such gifts 
on so princely a scale has been the sense 
in the givers that it is as difficult to 
spend money wisely as to make it honour- 
ably, and perhaps more difficult. To pau- 
perise, or to discourage generosity in others 
who have the power to give are both evil 
examples of the fatal influence of money. 
But I think few will deny to recent splendid 
benefactions in this country a careful at- 
tempt to avoid these evils. The stress of 
Christ is on stewardship, on the fact of 
responsibility for the wise administration 
of wealth. He never attacked private 
property. He assumed the right and even 
the duty of accumulation, the putting of 
the talent out to interest at the bank, 
and so forth; but ever He insisted that 
when money was honourably gotten the 
next problem was to use it wisely, and 
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spend it well. Character that has been 
cultivated in making money must be exer- 
cised in spending it. You see how inevit- 
ably one is forced to lay the accent where 
the old Puritans laid it, on character as 
the one thing needful, if you are to bea 
just and wise steward, the true master of 
your money and not its servant. Cha- 
racter and soul in the individual and in 
the State and in the Church is what we 
need. Not very long ago President Roose- 
velt visited Cincinnati, and addressed a 
vast audience in the auditorium there. 
His speech was characteristic of the man. 
In our present dearth of statesmanship, I 
could wish his voice to be heard on either 
side the Atlantic. So I pass on his 
words to you. “In speaking of your 
material prosperity,” he said to the citizens, 
“do not think that I forget for a moment 
the fundamental fact that it rests upon 
the intellectual and moral fibre of the men 
and women back of it. Back of the 
material, and, greater than the material, 
lies the moral. We have achieved the 
material success that has raised us so high 
through the development of the individual 
character of the individual citizen. Intel- 
lect is a good thing, bodily strength is a 
good thing; but what counts in the long 
run is character—character into which 
enter the fundamental elements, honesty, 
courage, and common sense.” Words 
such as these are spirit and life to a nation. 
We have had in days gone by public men 
in England who spoke to us like that— 
no novel truths, truths as old as mankind, 
but truths that we are all the better for 
hearing. Do you see? They said in the 
war it was the man behind the gun that 
counted. It is the man behind the money 
that matters. It is what the President 
calls the moral and spiritual back of the 
material. It is no question of the poverty 
or wealth of our resources. Many men 
have done little but mischief with one 
talent, and many men have done little 
but good with ten. Many men _ have 


abused small properties, and many others 
have used great ones to splendid purpose. 
Some churches call out for the sinews of 
war which have not the warrior spirit to 
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The Simplicity of Happiness 


use them. The young man went away 
from Christ sorrowfully because he had 
great possessions. Do not let us flatter 
ourselves. Thousands have gone away 
sorrowful who hadn’t. It’s not upon the 
quantity of money that the virtue or the 
vice depends. The man behind the money 
is the decisive factor. Some of the young 
men and women who read my words will 
make fortunes; some of them perhaps 
will inherit them. Let me say to them, 
Your fortune will be neither a blessing 
nor a curse save as you make it the one or 
the other. Guard well your heart. If 
the narrowing lust of gold begins to lay 
hold of you, crucify the old man with the 
lusts thereof. Give, spend, part freely 
with your money, that it may not have 
you in its grip, that you may be master of 
it, not mastered by it. Doubt not, I be- 
seech you, that He who alone knew the 
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value of the soul knew that it was well 
worth while to lose all things to gain 
spiritual life. Every estate, however rich 
and noble, is dearly purchased at the 
expense of a degenerate manhood. Many 
men have built up huge fortunes, but in 
the end there has been no man left to 
administer what has been made. They 
have gained the whole world, but lost their 
souls. This is the supreme tragedy—this, 
and not the men who have lost every 
worldly possession, but retained conscience 
and affection and all the faculties of the 
soul unimpaired. You have got to see 
to it that what you have does not injure 
what you are. You have to use money 
but not to love it, to work for it and to 
spend it, but not to hunger and thirst for 
it, or meanly to hoard it. God give us all 
the Christ spirit and defend us therewith 
from the worship of mammon. 
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The Simplicity of Happiness 


HE question of pleasure is capital. 
Staid people generally neglect it as 
a frivolity, utilitarians as a costly 


superfluity. Those whom we 
designate as pleasure-seekers forage in 
the delicate domain like wild boars 


in a garden. No one seems to doubt 
the immense human interest attached to 
joy. It is a sacred flame that must be 
fed and that throws a splendid radiance 
over life. He who takes pains to foster 
it accomplishes a work as profitable for 
humanity as he who builds bridges, 
pierces tunnels, or cultivates the ground. 
So to order one’s life as to keep amid 
toils and suffering the faculty of happi- 
ness, and be able to propagate it in a sort 
of salutary contagion among one’s fellow 
men, is to do a work of fraternity in the 
noblest sense. To give a trifling pleasure, 
smooth an anxious brow, bring a little 
light into dark paths—what a truly divine 


office in the midst of this poor humanity ! 
But it is only in great simplicity of heart 
that one succeeds in filling it. 

We are not simple enough to be happy 
and to render others so. We lack the 
singleness of heart and the self-forgetful- 
ness. We spread joy, as we do consola- 
tion, by such methods as to obtain negative 
results. To console a person what do 
we do? We set to work to dispute his 
suffering, persuade him that he is mis- 
taken in thinking himself unhappy. In 
reality our language translated into 
truthful speech would amount to this: 
“You suffer, mv friend?” ‘That is strange; 
you must be mistaken for I feel nothing.” 
As the only human means of soothing 
grief is to show it in the heart, how 
must a sufferer feel consoled in this 
fashion. 

From ‘“ The Simple Life.” 
By CHARLES WAGNER. 





The People of the Abyss 


A series of articles showing what is being done, municipally, philanthropically and 
religiously, to help the poorest classes in London and to raise them from the dreadful 
life of degradation in which many of them live 


By Charles Ray 


Ill 


N the last paper of this series there 
was a description of the free break- 
fast given to homeless men by the 
Salvation Army at its Blackfriars 

shelter. It is now necessary to give an 
account of theservice which followed, to 
which all the men most willingly stayed and 
which was one of the most remarkable ser- 
vices that I have ever attended. It was 
conducted by Commissioner Sturgess, and 
from the very first he put the men at ease by 
speaking kindly cheering words of encour- 
agement and wishing every one a happy 
New Year. From beginning to end the 
greatest interest and the closest attention 
were manifested on the part of the men, 
and a more reverent gathering could not 
be found in any church or cathedral in 
the land. With the exception of the 
voices of the speakers, not a sound was 
heard throughout the meeting, save when 
one man, who had been without food for 
many long hours before the breakfast, 
had a fit as a result of the reaction brought 
on byahearty meal. At once half a dozen 
officers were round him, and he was carried 
gently to a place of rest, and received every 
possible attention. Even this did not dis- 
tract the attention of the congregation, 
and created no such confusion as the 
fainting of a lady would do in a church 
or chapel. 

The service began with a hymn, and 
many of the men as soon as they had 
learned the chorus joined in heartily with 
the officers. Most of the faces brightened, 


and in some of the men, who had probably 
never been at a service since childhood, 
new hopes and aspirations were evidently 
awakened. The meeting was far different 
from what one might have anticipated in 
There was nu sensa- 


the circumstances. 





tionalism, and nothing in the way of enter- 
tainment. Even music played a very 
secondary part, the only instruments used 
being a small portable harmonium and a 
violin. The addresses were short, search- 
ing Gospel talks, free from anecdotes, 
though illustrated with the personal ex- 
periences of the speakers, straight to the 
point, and eminently appealing to men 
in the miserable condition of those present. 
I have rarely been at a meeting where the 
speaker has so taken “ hold”’ of his audi- 
ence, but there was no attempt at ora- 
torical display by the Commissioner, 
although I am not sure that he could not, 
if he chose, take the lead of many preachers 
who pass for pulpit orators. He was speak- 
ing to the hearts of the men and not for 
show, and his address was broken up by 
a score of testimonies given by officers and 
men who had been in the very same con- 
dition as the homeless and destitute there 
present, but who had been rescued, re- 
claimed, and converted to God, as a result 
of the Salvation Army’s work. 

Without attempting to weave them 
together into an elegant narrative or to 
polish up the composition, let me give 
one or two testimonies just as they came 
from the men. 

Said one: “I thank God that I have 
been saved by His grace, and I thank the 
Salvation Army for helping me. It was 
at the free breakfast here that I was con- 
verted. Though my circumstances were 
very low, God helped me, and He will 
surely help you. It’s the best way to live, 
men !” 

Another said: “‘ My brothers, last night 
when I was giving out tickets for this 
breakfast a man pointed to the words at 
the side of one of them, ‘Give up Sin,’ 
and said, ‘That is a good thing.’ I 
answered, ‘ Yes, but are you going to do 
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The People 


it?’ Men, I thank God I was enabled 
to give my heart to Him the first day I 
came to this breakfast, and God has stuck 
to me ever since. I was a drunkard, and 
on that day I had a little money in my 
pocket, and the question came, was I 
going to spend it in drink or tea. God 
helped me to choose aright and He has 
helped me all along.” 

A third declared: ‘Over two years 
ago I came to this Blackfriars breakfast, 
a poor hell-deserving sinner. Drink had 
been my downfall. I went to the penitent 
form, I asked God to help me, and I can 
say that it was in God’s strength that I 
was enabled to give up the drink.” 

“This is the first New Year’s Sunday,” 
declared another, “ that I am able to re- 
joice in the salvation of God. It makes 
you feel, naturally feel that you must do 
the right thing.” 

““ My dear comrades,” testified another, 
“ast Easter Sunday found me at Black- 
friars without Christ. Thank God I found 
Him here, and with His help I won’t go 
away from Him. I have to thank Ad- 
jutant Linacre here for his kindness to 
me.” 

One man who had been an infidel debater 
said: “‘I served the devil long enough, 
but I now know that God will take care of 
me. I have been as low down as any man ; 
discharged from prison, with no friends 
in the world. The Salvation Army took 
me in, I got converted, and now I thank 
God I am serving Him. I tell you, men, 
candidly, it is the bitterest regret of my 
life that I did not serve Him sooner. For 
over ten years I had been trying and done 
my ‘hardest to disprove Christ, but I am 
thankful that I have now proved Him.” 

Of course there were many more testi- 
monies, some of a most remarkable cha- 
racter given by officers, but these that I 
have quoted were rendered quite spon- 
taneously by men who had been converted 
in that very place. They had no idea 
that their words might be published and 
the very spirit and tone in which they 
were spoken carried conviction with them. 
This part of the service, and indeed the 
whole meeting, was an object-lesson in 


of the Abyss 


the reality of the religion of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the power of God in 
saving men from the lowest depths. 
There were various hymns and choruses 
in which all the men joined heartily, and 
after some of the testimonies had been 
given Commissioner Sturgess said: “‘ We 
don’t come to you as a different set of 
folks. We don’t come to you as a superior 
set. Here we are flesh-and-blood mortals, 
men who have known your cares and your 
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Adjutant Macgregor, in charge or the early morning 
soup distribution at the Salvation Army Metro- 
pole, Stanhope Street, London 


fears, passed through much the same 
troubles as you have, and I am glad to 
say that the salvation of God suits all 
kinds of sinners, no matter where they are, 
or how deep dyed in sin they may be.” 
He then called on Adjutant Linacre who 
has charge of the elevator at Battersea, 
and Major Aspinall, who is at the men’s 
social headquarters in Whitechapel Road, 
to tell how they were converted to God, 
and their unvarnished stories showing how 
God saves even those who are opposed 
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to Him, had an evident effect upon the 
congregation. 

The Commissioner then’ appealed to the 
men to give up sin and surrender them- 
selves to God. He asked those who had 
any desire that way to come out to the 
front and kneel at the penitent forms in 
full view of the others, and at once men 
in all conditions and of all ages, began 
to come out, some in spite of the obstruc- 
tion of the men sitting in the same seats. 
There was no persuasion, far less urging 
than in the average Gospel meeting, and 
there was no thought of “loaves and 
fishes,” for the men were distinctly told 
that it was no use coming out for work, 
they would not get it by coming to the 
penitent forms. As a matter of fact it 
has often occurred at the Blackfriars 
breakfast service that men who had a real 
desire to turn to God and wished to go to 
the forms, refrained at first from doing so 
because they wanted work and felt that 
their motives might be mixed. 

At this particular service which I at- 
tended thirty-five men came out and fell 
upon their knees. Some cried like chil- 
dren, and the forms were wet with tears. 
One man of his own free will handed up 
a pipe and tobacco pouch, evidently feeling 
that in his particular case it was smoking 
that was keeping him from a full surrender 
to God. 

As an instance of how at the meeting 
the Salvation Army officers kept the true 
balance between Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism I might mention that when the pipe 
and pouch were handed to Major Aspinall 
he announced the fact to the meeting and 
added: “If there is anything in your 
pocket that is keeping you from God, drag 
it out, you can do that; and if there is 
anything in your heart God will take it 
out.” 

Finally the meeting was closed with 
prayer, the men in the seats being reluc- 
tant to go although it was getting on for 
one o'clock. I have never seen a con- 
gregation disperse in so orderly a manner 
and with so little noise. The penitents 
remained at the forms for a short time 
longer, and were prayed with, and a large 


proportion professed to have given them- 
selves to God. I understand on making 
inquiries since that their lives so far bear 
testimony to the reality of the change of 
heart. 

From the hundreds of men present at 
the breakfast a few were selected for work 
at the shelters, but I noticed that these 
were not the men who went to the forms, 
a proof that it is not a desire to curry 
favour with the officials or to obtain mate- 
rial benefits which takes the men to their 
knees at the front. 

The meeting was indeed a remarkable 
one. It was evident that the hearts of 
all the officers were thoroughly in their 
work, that they had a real desire to see 
those men raised to respectability and 
serving God. Mrs. Sturgess, the wife of 
the Commissioner, was at the penitent 
forms seeking to point the men to the 
Saviour, and officers were present from 
the various branches of the Men’s Social 
Work to render help. There was no 
attempt whatever at proselytising for the 
Salvation Army. For instance, the Com- 
missioner in asking the men to give up 
sin and turn to God, said: ‘‘ Never mind 
if you are a Roman Catholic, come out. 
We don’t want to steer you from your 
Church. All we want is to get you away 
from the devil, and from your sin. Irish 
Catholics have been converted in this room 
and gone back to live for God in their 
Church.” 

So much for the free breakfast and its 
results. Now an account must be given 
of the distribution of hot soup and bread 
to homeless and destitute men in the early 
hours of the morning. Until this work 
was commenced last winter in Stanhope 
Street, Drury Lane, the declaration of the 
Salvation Army officers that there were 
very large numbers of people wandering 
the streets all night with no place to rest 
even for a few hours was not credited. 
But no sooner was the soup kitchen opened 
than, in this one district alone, at two 
o’clock in the morning hundreds flocked 
to receive the free meal. Just now the 


number of recipients at Stanhope Street 
is nearly double what it was last year, 
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and when a similar distribution was begun 
recently at the Whitechapel shelter, at 2 A.M. 
each morning hundreds of men also began 
to attend there. A comparison of the 
figures, showing how many men benefited 
at Stanhope Street in a given week last 
year and this year (Sunday, January 11 
to Saturday, January 17, 1903, and Sunday 
January Io to Saturday, January 16, 1904) 
will indicate how much greater the distress 
is now than then. And it must be under- 
stood that since I obtained these figures the 
weekly average has gone up by hundreds. 
1903: January II, 510; 12, 798; 13, 
802 ; 14,795; 15,720; 16,645; 17,510; 
total, 4780. 1904: January Io, 420; II, 
966; 12, 1009; 13, 871; 14, I1I7; 15, 
1147 ; 16, 845; total, 6375. In the finan- 
cial week January 7 to 13 (1904) 6307 men 
were fed at a total cost of £26 5s. 7d., or 
exactly one penny per man. Of course 
this remarkable economy is due to the 
fact that the ingredients being purchased 
in large quantities, are obtained at very 
cheap rates, and all the immense labour 
entailed is given freely by Salvation 
Army officers and men from the “ ele- 
vators,’’ who do their ordinary duties in 
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the day and work at night as a labour of 
love. Some walk across from Battersea 
and Bermondsey to the Strand, and then 
walk back at 3 or 4 A.M. Far more men 
than are needed—men who have been 
rescued from the streets by the Army 
and are now on probation in the factories 
—-eagerly offer their services to help those 
still in the ranks of the homeless from 
which they themselves have been saved. 
The soup is astonishingly good. As one 
of the homeless men with whom I chatted 
said to me, ‘‘ You don’t need to be very 
hungry to enjoy this.” I had a basin of 
it myself, and have never tasted, nor do 
I wish to taste, better soup.. Much is said, 
and truly, as to the uncleanly way in 
which restaurants prepare their soups, but 
here I could go down into the kitchen and 
see the whole process of preparation. 
Everything, from the utensils and food 
materials to the cooks was thoroughly 
wholesome and spotlessly clean. And the 
soup is not only sufficiently savoury and 
palatable to satisfy the veriest epicure, 
but it is wonderfully nourishing. Here is 
a list of the ingredients with the quantities 
used in one week (the week when 6307 








A Salvation Army Men's Shelter being cleansed after the lodgers have left in the morning 
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meals were supplied at a total outlay of 
£26 5s. 7d.) : 350 lbs. of pea meal, 100 Ibs. 
of meat (flank), 183 lbs. of onions, 183 lbs. 
of carrots, 198 lbs. of turnips, 100 lbs. of 
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are fine traits about these poor fellows. 
As I walked up the street slowly I noticed 
one borrow a pocket handkerchief—a dirty 
discoloured piece of rag—from the man 








GIVE UP SIN. 


NOT TRANSFERABLE. 





THE SALVATION ARMY. 
—<—o—_ 
MEN’S SOCIAL WORK. 


—<—_—o— 
The Bearer of this Ticket, being Destitute, will be 
supplied with 


SOUP and BREAD 


between the hours of 2 a.m. and 4 a.m,, at 


THE SALVATION ARMY METROPOLE, 
9-10, Stanhope Street, Drury Lane, W.C, 


"ao9 OL NUN 








Facsimile of the ticket which is distributed among homeless men in London 
after midnight and which entitles the recipient to 
soup and bread at 2 a.m. 


pearl barley, 5 lbs. of pepper, 25 packets 
of herbs, and 3 bars of salt. The bread 
used consisted of 421 4-lb. loaves made at 
the Salvation Army Bakery. 

The men begin gathering in the street 
soon after midnight, and at about a quarter 
to two, when Adjutant Macgregor (a man 
with a large heart and a marvellous record, 
showing how the Grace of God can take 
hold of a man in the very lowest depth 
of degradation and despair and raise him to 
service) gives the word they line up on the 
pavement. Itisa dreadful sight, this seem- 
ingly endless queue of starving men from 
no one knows where, waiting in almost 
dead silence for a free meal. Many have 
been walking the streets or trying to sleep 
on doorsteps and seats for half a dozen 
nights in succession. “‘Oh, my God!”’ 
said one of them to me, “ it’s all very well 
to look on, but you can’t know what it is 
till you’ve experienced it.” And he was 
a solicitor, gentlemanly and courteous in 
his manner and polished in his speech, 
but brought low by misfortune. There 


behind him who willingly lent it. After 
wiping his nose the borrower returned it 
with thanks. It was a touching side- 
light that needed to be seen to be appre- 
ciated at its true worth. What fine fellows 
some of these would make if they could 
only get a chance to rise. And that 
chance the Salvation Army alone is able 
to offer, but has to restrict its efforts 
owing to insufficient funds. Otherwise it 
could deal efficiently with nearly all these 
cases. When 2 A.M. approaches a large 
box of salt is tied to a lamp-post opposite 
the doorway from which the soup is served. 
Then as each man takes his enamelled 
basin containing about a pint of steaming 
food and a huge round of bread, he makes 
for the “salt-cellar,” takes a pinch, and 
hurries across the road to enjoy the repast. 
Some I saw were so famished that they did 
not trouble about salt, but began eating 
their bread ravenously as they crossed 
the road. 

The Army organisation in Stanhope 
Street is perfect, thanks to Adjutant Mac- 
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gregor and his assistants, and the speed 
and ease with which a thousand or more 
men are served in less than an hour is 
marvellous. From time to time the basins 
are collected for further use, and when 
all have been supplied, the men silently 
disappear. Even before 3 A.M. the street 
is clear. A small force of police is present 
during the distribution, but there is never 
any disturbance, and I must here add a 
tribute to the constables for the kindness 
and sympathy which they manifested in 
their dealings with the poor men. 

Unless further financial assistance is 
rendered by the public I understand that 
this soup distribution will have to cease. 
Should such a course become necessary, it 
would indeed be a disgrace to the British 
public and particularly to those Christians 
who have more than they need in this 
world. There is no abuse of the bene- 
volence of the Army for each man receives 


a ticket and a system is pursued which 
prevents any one benefiting twice in one 
night, while it is obvious that no person 
who was not needy would remain out all 
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night in the winter and make a journey 
to Stanhope Street just for a dole of soup 
and bread. When it is remembered that one 
meal costs only one penny, it is within the 
power of all, even children, to help substan- 
tially in this work of feeding the starving. 
As they come to the door where the soup 
is given out some of the poor are so cold 
that they can scarcely close their fingers 
round the basins; on wet nights they get 
soaked to the skin while waiting (there is 
no accommodation to have them inside), 
and some even go to sleep standing up. 
Here and there is a man so starving that he 
has actually relieved his pangs by tying a 
piece of string tightly round his stomach. 
Some put rags and papers round their 





(Reproduced from 
“The Social 
Gazette” by 
permission) 


The scene at Stanhope Street, Drury 
Lane, at 2 a.m., when a free meal 
of soup and bread is given 
daily to homeless and 
destitute men 


necks and bits of old, dirty sacks over 
their shoulders in the attempt to gain a 
little warmth. 

Adjutant Macgregor is most kind, and 
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he speaks to the men as they devour their 
meal, endeavouring to discover if there is 
anything in his power that he can do for 
them. One week recently Commissioner 
Sturgess was up at Stanhope Street every 
night, performing his duties in the daytime 
asusual. That is the way the Army officers 
work, from the highest to the lowest. The 
police have the greatest sympathy with this 
effort and send any homeless men they find 
to Stanhope Street. ‘‘ You are messengers 
of mercy at this time of the year,” said 
one police officer to a Salvation Army 
official, and another exclaimed on hearing 
that the distribution was to be commenced : 
“Thank God! We will send you some 
worthy people who need and deserve it; 
not mouchers.”’ 

It seems amazing that there should be 
some thousands of men in London who 
are unable to get together in any way a 
few coppers daily, but so it evidently is, 
for could these men obtain but a few pence 
they could probably secure a night’s 
lodging. The Salvation Army has shelters 
in various parts of London where, for 
twopence or threepence, men can obtain 
a night’s lodging. The method of fitting 
up these shelters is a stroke of genius on 
the part of the Army officials, who were 
the originators of the seaweed mattress. 
A slip of sacking is filled with dried sea- 
weed, which in itself is fatal to vermin. 
Then the mattress is put into an American 
cloth cover and the whole is placed in a 
bunk which can be taken to pieces. When 
the men have gone in the morning the 
mattresses are thoroughly washed, in dis- 
infectant water, the bunks are taken to 
pieces and scrubbed, and the floor and 
even the frames in which the bunks fit are 
also scoured, so that within a short time 
of the lodger’s departure the whole shelter 
is spotlessly clean. The ventilation, too, 
is perfect, and the rooms are as sweet as 
any place need be. 

In view of the pains takem by the Sal- 
vation Army to ensure cleanliness and 
ventilation, it is certainly a shameful 
instance of red tape that these shelters 
should be under the same restrictions as 
the filthiest common lodging-houses in the 
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Metropolis. The number of men _ per- 
mitted to be in each shelter has constantly 
been decreased with the result that hun- 
dreds of men have been turned upon the 
streets at night who formerly found a 
shelter. 

Each Salvation Army shelter is fitted 
with baths for the men, and ovens in which 
their clothes can be baked and the vermin 
destroyed. To show the influence which 
the officers exert upon these destitute men 
I might tell the following incident. At 
the Whitechapel shelter a floor of bunks 
was cleared out and beds with sheets and 
blankets substituted. But for some months 
these remained quite unoccupied although 
scores of men wanting bunks had to be 
turned away every night owing to lack 
of accommodation. At last Major Fletcher 
determined to see if the men then using 
the bunks would not pay the extra pence 
necessary and go into beds, freeing the 
bunks for new-comers. He told them the 
situation, pointed out that they were 
better off than the men in the street, as 
many of them used the bunks night after 
night, and really earned sufficient each day 
totakeabed. “Now,” said the Major, “‘ we 
want you to think of the other men, as 
we thought of you. You are not well off, 
but you can afford a bed. We will meet 
you by reducing the price from 6d. to 5d. 
a night, so that a bed will cost only two- 
pence more than a bunk. Of course,” he 
added, with a delicate reference to the 
lack of cleanliness in one or two, ‘‘ some 
of you cannot use a bed as you are, but 
there are beautiful baths, fit for his 
Majesty, waiting for you, with attendants, 
and you can have your clothes baked for 
nothing. Now think of the other men, 
and if you can afford it use a bed and 
leave the bunks for others. The very 
fact of your doing so will help you, 
because it will be another rise in the 
social scale.” 

There was some doubt among the officials 
as to what would happen, but at once 
men went to the office, paid the extra 
coppers, changed their bunk tickets for 
beds, and from that time to this seldom 
has a bed been vacant. 
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A Point of Honour 
By Christabel R. Coleridge 


Author of “The Tender Mercies of the Good,” ‘“‘ The Winds of Cathrigg,” &c. &c. 
Illustrated by Harold Piffard 


Geoffrey Brent the elder and Geoffrey Brent the younger are discussing what is known as the “ family 


feud."” 
generation. 

one another. 
and was killed in a quarrel. 
by Iris Cunningham. 


CHAPTER VII 


KINSFOLK 

NNORA went to tea at Melrose 
before going down to Fern- 
combe, and there met Iris, 


who told her with some satire 
the story of Lady Lilian’s ‘‘ new swan,” 
as she called young Alan Medway. 

“You never saw any one so good-look- 
ing. He’s just all one’s schoolgirl heroes 
rolled into one! I beg your pardon, 
Annora, but he made your cousin look 
quite insignificant ! And as for Giles !”’ 

Annora laughed and May Merton said, 
“TI don’t think Giles ever looks insigni- 
ficant. He looks so thoughtful. But is 
the ‘swan’ a gentleman ?” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” said 
Iris. ‘‘ He’s a sort of prince, but he is 
quite humble in his ways and dread- 
fully shabby! He came to lunch, you 
know, to meet Mr. Wyatt, and brought 
his carvings, funny little figures of pea- 
sants and animals; but they certainly do 
look alive. Mr. Wyatt, who is doing Mr. 
Cardigan’s frescoes, and Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
digan, were had to meet him. Well, Lady 
Lilian ordered some of the figures for her 
stall at the Albert Hall bazaar. Perhaps 
Aunt Mary would have some too, May, 
for some of her things. And Mr. Wyatt 
just jumped at him for Lancelot. He took 
it all quite simply, and was quite willing 
to be paid for sitting. Then Mr. Cardigan 
liked the carvings, and he is to do a mantel- 


piece or something for the new house.”’ 
XXXIII—13 


The ‘‘feud,” little more than a disagreement between two brothers, has extended to the third 
Geoffrey the younger and Annora Brent, descendants of the two brothers in question, meet 

Annora learns that her father, Richard Brent, committed some offence, left the country, 
Lady Lilian Fiennes is interested in social work, in which she is assisted 
Iris’ brother Giles and Geoffrey Brent are great friends. 


“Then I suppose he is quite provided 
for ?’’ said Annora. 

“Oh, you haven’t heard the best of it. 
Lady Lilian said she couldn’t neglect his 
soul. And she talked to him about his 
mother, but he didn’t rise to that at all. 
And then about religion. ‘Oh,’ he said, 
‘Madame, religion is beautiful, but I have 
not any. I do not believe.’ And then 
she put her hand upon him so,” went on 
Iris, with an imitative grasp of Annora’s 
arm, “and said, ‘My poor boy, we will 
teach you!’ And she went on and taught 
him things about religion—like the begin- 
ning of a child’s book.” 

“What did he say ?” 

“He said, ‘Madame is a saint,’ and 
smiled—awfully sweetly. And she said 
afterwards, ‘He must live with a good 
family.’ And she wants us to take him 
at Khartoum. You know we want a‘ pay- 
ing guest.’ And she'll ‘ guarantee.’ ” 

“ Really,” said May, ‘‘ he seems rather 
a queer fish to take into a family.” 

“‘So Giles said. He was furious! Giles, 
who thinks we ought to hobnob with 
carpenters and plumbers! He went to 
father, and said, ‘Here was a foreign 
rascal, very likely; we knew nothing 
about him and couldn’t find out, and was 
he to be brought in among the girls ?’ 
However, there’s the money, and I’m 
sure,’ concluded Iris, with a resumption 
of her company manner, “ it would be a 
good work. And he’s quite a boy. We 
could take him to church, and be kind to 
him, and make him good.” 
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“One would have to be so very good 
oneself to have that effect on any one,” 
said Annora bluntly. ‘I should have 
thought he’d better go to a Rowton 
boarding-house.” 

“Lady Lilian never drops any one to 
whom she feels a call,” said Iris; ‘‘ and, as 
mother says, we mustn’t offend her. And, 
of course, J ought to help her.” 

Annora and May having shared lessons 
and sports in their teens with Iris, esti- 
mated her sentiments at exactly their 
proper worth. They thought them of very 
slight importance, but they had many other 
links with her, and took her for granted 
—“it was just Iris.” Only they trusted 
each other in quite a different way. 

Annora, indeed, was the romance of 
May’s life. Her strength and her beauty, 
the old-world charm of Mead and the 
austere simplicity that poverty imposed 
on its inhabitants, were unlike the com- 
fortable everyday surroundings of Melrose. 
Annora was a princess, not quite fortunate, 
and therefore all the more an object of 
devotion. 

And Annora, warm-hearted and grateful, 
poured out her affections on May and her 
mother, and shared with them all her 


little interests, pleasures and hopes, not - 


quite all her thoughts and feelings. 

In the object of adoration there is always 
a royal reserve, and Annora did not share, 
even with May, the experiences and affec- 
tions that belonged especially to Mead. 
When Iris had gone to catch her train, and 
she had kissed May at the garden gate, 
and promised to write from Ferncombe and 
tell her all about it, she strolled through 
the old garden and gave herself up to its 
influences. She knew it, as no place after 
childhood is ever known. When you can 
get under the shrubs and are the same 
height as the monkshood and the larkspur, 
when holes in the tree-trunks are notable, 
and endless adventures result from pene- 
trating the rushes and reeds by the water’s 
edge in search of forget-me-nots or ‘‘ cod- 
lins and cream,” then you know what a 
place is really like. Annora knew all the 
birds and insects that lived in the garden ; 
she&knew where the rare flowers of the 
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old worn-out plants were to be found; 
where the white railings were broken; 
where at certain hours the sunlight fell 
and how it-came through and under the 
acacias and the limes. She knew the 
sounds of the garden, the little soft rush 
of the tiny weir, the rustle of the trees, 
the twitter of the birds. She knew the 
smell—truly a little damp and reedy—of 
water that did not run very fast, of many 
dead leaves and much mossy turf—per- 
vaded in their turn by live scents and, 
for a few brief June days, by the exquisite 
unnamed perfume of flowering acacias. 

“‘ If places could die and go to heaven,” 
she thought, as she watched the slow 
running water. ‘If the garden only had 
a soul!” 

For Annora knew better and better, as 
the increasing movement in her life made 
her take stock of her resources, that keep- 
ing the old garden would be a very hard 
thing. She felt that this visit to Fern- 
combe, immediately after which she would 
go abroad, was a new departure, and, full 
of young sentiment and fancy, she went 
into the drawing-room and bade farewell 
to the tall silent companions of her life 
on the frescoed walls. 

These gay, softly-tinted beings were so 
familiar as to be often forgotten, but wher 
once seew and realised they had a curious 
effect on any one alone and silent in the 
long light room. But to Annora they were 
natural and friendly, and she kissed her 
hand to “Clorinda”’ and bid her good-bye. 
“I shall tell you all about it, Clorinda,” 
she said, as she had said to May Merton. 
But she would tell Clorinda more than she 
would ever tell to May. 

Annora’s own room was in the corne 
above the drawing-room, with long nar 
row windows with seats in them—one look 
ing over the garden, the other away across 
King’s Brandon—it was always full o 
sun and air. It had pale, shabby green 


panels, odd and unexpected cupboard 
and an old chimney so wide that Anno 
could put her head up and see the stars, ant 
up which all the heat of a fire escapet 
from the old-fashioned grate. 

Annora ran upstairs to finish her pre 
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parations, and as she looked about her eye 
was caught by two old wooden cows, the 
delight of her babyhood, which stood on 
the narrow mantelpiece. 

“Dear cows!” she thought. ‘“‘ I wonder 
if the ‘Swan’ can carve anything like you! 
I never saw anything like you, now I come 
to think of it. You are rough, but there 
is the essence of cow in you. I wonder 
where you came from! It never occurred 
to me before to think of a world without 

ou!” 
, Ferncombe, however, soon put home 
thoughts out of her head, for she pro- 
ceeded at once to fall over head and ears 
in love with her cousin Geoffrey Brent the 
elder. 

She admired him immensely. His acti- 
vity and courtesy, his good breeding, and 
the touch of old-fashioned scholarship 
which showed through his rustic homely 
ways delighted her. She was happy at 
having such a kinsman, proud when he 
showed her family pictures and old family 
spoons, begged to be allowed to call him 
“Uncle” Geoffrey, and set her heart on 
persuading him to come to Mead. 

“ She’s a fine creature,” the parson said. 
‘‘ She loves life and sees good days.” 

Annora walked about with him and 
studied the lie of the land. She noticed 
how his old women differed from her 
aunt’s old women, and praised the quick 
tongues, black eyes, and ruddy cheeks of 
the South Devon maidens. She walked 
up and down narrow red lanes with ferns 
of tropical size hanging high over her head. 

“And I never expected to see a ploughed 
field, bright scarlet and bolt upright!” 
she said. ‘‘ Through the trees I thought 
it was a house.” 

But she would not own that the wide 
grass-edged lanes of the home counties 
with low hedges of blackberry and dog- 
rose were outdone. “ They’re more airy,” 
she said, ‘and not gusfe so muddy. I 
shan’t find anything much more different 
from them abroad, and differences are so 
interesting!” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Brent, “‘ people 
don’t do justice to a change into the next 
county. But you must know your own 
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county pretty thoroughly before you can 
see another one. In this crumpled-up 
country we live each at the bottom of our 
own jug, or at least pudding-bowl. Your 
villages have room to spread out, and 
Kirk Ash, I hear, is upon a moorside 
and open to all the winds of heaven.” 

“Even if one doesn’t quite know all the 
little differences, somehow it feels,” said 
Annora, and her kinsman nodded with 
satisfaction. 

“T wonder,” said Geoffrey, coming up 
and joining them as they came back across 
the rectory lawn, “ what the native feel 
of that handsome boy, young Medway, is! 
I hear Lady Lilian has taken him up.” 

“Oh yes,” said Annora. “Iris Cun- 
ningham told us about him. Do you know 
her mother is ‘going to take him as a 
boarder ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Geoffrey. ‘‘I don’t 
see that at all! I don’t believe he had 
such a thing as a reference about him !” 

“So Giles Cunningham says, I believe. 
But they are going to have him.” 

Geoffrey was considerably disturbed by 
this intelligence. He had thought Khar- 
toum was his own preserve ; at least, that 
no other outsider found his way there. 
The news annoyed him, and yet he was 
aware all the time that it on/y annoyed 
him, and that he practically forgot it, 
while Annora poured out tea under the 
verandah, and gave each dog and cat its 
share of milk and morsels. 

Miss Brent sat knitting ; she liked Fern- 
combe, she liked both the Brents. Kins- 
men of whom she did not disapprove, and 
for whom she was not responsible, were 
very agreeable to her. She did not meet 
many men who were quite her social 
equals, or who looked on life exactly from 
the same point of vantage. She told Mr. 
Brent that she was glad that Annora knew 
him, and had a kinsman friend to advise 
her. 

“She is a very solitary person, you 
see,’’ she said, “‘ and I can see now, though 
I am unwilling to think of it, that the 
future of Mead may be a serious question.” 

“I gather that she loves it,” said Mr. 
Brent. 


’ 
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the land for building purposes. Joan and 
I have been content with our lives; but I 
do not know how it may be with her, or 
perhaps how it ought to be.” 

“She is, I think, a beautiful girl, and 
she seems to me both good and sensible,” 
said Mr. Brent. 

“Yes,” said Georgiana, “ she is not at 
all foolish. She is a very reasonable girl 
always.” 

She hesitated a little in choosing the 
right word to characterise her niece ; but 
it was the right one, and Mr. Brent nodded 
assentingly. 

“T think very highly of wisdom,” he 
said in a dry, quaint way, “even if it only 
implies the absence of folly.” 

Mr. Brent himself felt the warming influ- 
ence of kindred blood, and the two elderly 
people talked much of family history and 
family ways, touching lightly indeed on 
the sad story of Annora’s father, of which 
the Ferncombe Brents knew very little, 
but smiling together over the old feud, 
and feeling that life was fuller and sweeter 
for their mutual acquaintance. 

Yes, Mr. Brent would pack his too-little- 
used portmanteau, get a friend from Bed- 
minster, the neighbouring cathedral town, 
to take his place for a Sunday, and come 
to visit Mead as soon as Annora came back 
from abroad. 

Neither aunt nor father said a word 
to each other of other possibilities, but 
they thought with some complacency of 
the two young people scouring the country 
on their bicycles. 

“But in these parts,’ Mr. Brent had 
said when his son used this expression, 
“you scour the bicycles rather than the 
country. You will walk and lead the 
bicycles along like pet dogs.” 

But they tried the experiment, and 
Geoffrey cleaned his cousin’s bicycle him- 
self, as he didn’t think old Sam was used 
enough to doing it. 

The old folks said nothing, but each 
thought the more. Georgiana knew that 
Geoffrey the younger was not penniless 
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“She does. But, my dear cousin, the 
little estate brings in less and less, and 
Annora might be a rich ‘woman if she sold 


even now ; his mother and his grandmother 
had both been wealthy. He could marry 
Annora. Could he keep Mead? Would 
he ? Anyway, the old name would be con- 
tinued, and he was a fine young fellow. 

And the father thought that the head 
of his house was a girl whom he could take 
home to his heart. He liked her steady 
level gaze, her soft straight speech. She 
was the right sort. 

They said nothing, but Geoffrey, at any 
rate, knew well what they thought. Pro- 
bably the idea was too obvious to escape 
even Annora. 

But neither of them, to themselves, to 
each other or to their elders, went be- 
yond a most hearty and cordial declara- 
tion that they were thoroughly glad to 
have made one another’s acquaintance. 


CHAPTER VIII , 
THE SPOTTED DOG 


ANNORA and her aunt paid another visit 
before returning home, during which time 
Joanna was alone at Mead. Most of the 
Eaglehurst Park people were away, but 
the Mertons, who loved their summer 
garden, remained at home till their tour 
abroad began, and Mr. and Mrs. Cardigan, 
the wealthy folk who were building the 
big house, inhabited a furnished villa so 
as to superintend its details. 

Lady Lilian, before starting off for an 
autumn sojourn in various great houses, 
was determined thoroughly to establish 
her protégé. She visited Mrs. Merton, and 
sat with her on more than one London 
charitable committee, and was now eager 
to obtain orders from her for Alan Med- 
way’s little carved figures. 

“They would be such a novelty for the 
Infants’ Aid Bazaar,” she said. ‘“ And, 
dear Mrs. Merton, I want another favour 
of you of your kindness. Do you think 
you could induce the Miss Brents to let 
Mr. Wyatt see their beautiful unique 
frescoes ? He longs to do it. Of course, 


though no one talks of an imitation, it 
was the frescoes at Mead that induced 
Mr. Cardigan to think of having some.” 
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Mrs. Merton thought that this favour 

might possibly be granted, and by way of 
preliminary she asked Joanna, who adored 
King Arthur and the Idylls of the King, 
to come and see the frescoes at Eagle- 
hurst House, as the new mansion was to 
be called. 
+ Joanna agreed. Some time since An- 
nora had decreed that Mrs. Cardigan was 
to be called upon, as otherwise they would 
feel foolish when constantly meeting her. 
So early one afternoon the two ladies set 
out. Joanna Brent, though many years the 
elder, was by far the lighter-footed of the 
two, and, besides, had run up Beech Hil! 
when Eaglehurst Road was called Crabb 
Lane, and dog-rose and bramble roved 
wide and wild where laurels and lilacs now 
peeped decorously over neat fences. All 
that was so long ago that she had almost 
forgotten where the difficult stile was with 
the bar that hung over the wrong way, 
and only remembered with an effort that 
the great clump of white hawthorn had 
been just by Mr. Cardigan’s front gate. 
That was where the little path used to 
turn off, and you ran down the hill on 
the other side to the pond where there 
were tadpoles. Richard and Geoffrey had 
had a quarrel there and had tumbled in, long 
before they had quarrelled and parted for 
life. And ‘“‘ poor Dick” had been in dis- 
grace for going there without leave, many 
along year before he fell into disgrace from 
which there had been no recovery. 

Joanna had always been a castle-builder, 
and she was now old enough to build her 
airy fabrics with bricks of memory instead 
of hope. So she came back to the present 
with a start as Mr. and Mrs. Cardigan 
received her at the door of their empty 
hall and led the way into the dining-room, 
a very fine room of good proportions. 

The frescoes were in panels above the 
dado, and, besides being smaller, had thus 
quite a different effect from those of Mead, 
which seemed to mingle with the living 
people present. Most of them were merely 
sketched out or indicated, but one large 
one at the end of the room was more 
advanced, and represented the swearing- 
in of the Knights of the Round Table, when 
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“the King, in low deep tones, 
And simple words of great authority, 
Bound them by so strait vows to his own self.”’ 


The scene was well grouped, the figures 
graceful, Arthur dignified and really fair 
to look upon, while near him stood a young 
joyous stainless Lancelot without a shadow 
of misgiving on his eager face. 

Joanna was delighted with the picture ; 
it answered exactly to her ideals and to her 
taste, and the figure of Lancelot fastened 
her eyes. 

She listened to the story, told with 
evident satisfaction by Mrs. Cardigan, 
how Lady Lilian Fiennes had come 
across this half-foreign youth, and had 
at once seen his fitness for Mr. Wyatt’s 
purpose. 

“It is really very like him, hardly ideal- 
ised at all,” she said. ‘‘ And suchaclever 
young fellow! I will show you some of 
his little carvings, Miss Brent, when you 
come in to tea.” 

Joanna walked round the frescoes, recog- 
nised their subjects at once, and expressed 
her admiration of them, criticising with 
youthful ardour and with accurate know- 
ledge. 

“ That figure is hardly solid enough for 
Sir Bors. Heis the prototype of the stupid 
good young squire hero! And here, at the 
last, Bedivére must not be at al/ young. 
He had borne the brunt of the battle. He 
was among the earliest of the knights. 
But I dike the pictures!” 

Mrs. Cardigan was gratified at Miss 
Brent’s approval, and when they went 
back to her present residence for tea, she 
brought out young Medway’s carving, 
with a view to getting orders from Mrs. 
Merton for the Infants’ Aid Bazaar. Joanna 
did not much like bazaars, and had very 
little spare cash for purchases, but she 
looked with interest at the carvings, which 
were certainly very clever. 

Some were of little figures in white wood 
in foreign costume, some of beautifully 
modelled animals. Some were intended 
for children’s toys and were rough and 
comic, and painted in various colours. 

“Those would be sure to take,” said 
Mrs. Merton. 
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“Yes,” said Joanna ; 
sale now ?”’ ; 

“ Indeed they are ; the poor young fellow 
is too glad to dispose of them.” 

“Well, [ think I should like to have that 
dog,” said Joanna, “if he isn’t too dear. 
He’s rather quaint—and old-fashioned.”’ 

She pointed to a spotted dog, distantly 
related to the spaniel tribe, with an ami- 
able and rather expressive face, and a tail 
like a heraldic lion. 

*“* Well, Miss Brent, I don’t admire him,”’ 
said Mrs. Cardigan, “‘ but I believe you 
can have him for half a crown.”’ 

Joanna paid the half-crown, made an 
appointment for Mr. Wyatt to see the 
Mead frescoes, and went home with her 
spotted dog wrapped up in paper. 

She set it up on the table in the little 
morning-room, and looked at it again and 
again, even as she read a letter from 
Annora describing Ferncombe, and fixing 
the date of their return, after which, in 
two or three days’ time, she and the Mer- 
tons were to start on their tour. 

Joanna was still alone when Mr. and 
Mrs. Cardigan brought Mr. Wyatt to see 
the frescoes. The artist wandered round 
the great drawing-room in silent delight. 
The fine lines of doors and windows, the 
dim and delicate colouring, the quaint and 
graceful figures seemed to him beyond 
praise. 

“It is like nothing else,” he said. ‘‘ Ouly 
this should not be here.” 

He laid his hand regretfully on a new 
and cheerful cushion which made com- 
fortable an old high-backed chair with 
tarnished white and gold paint, and a 
marvellous cover of frayed and faded 
roses. 

‘“T know,” said Joanna, “ but we have 
to sit in the chair. 
cover the cushion with a piece of Liberty 
silk.” 

“Ah, but, my dear lady,” said the 
artist, “‘ be careful even then. J almost 


think I prefer this early Victorian crude- 
ness to modern High Art!” 

Joanna did not like being called “ My 
dear lady,” a mode of address which she 
associated with cabmen and beggars. How- 


My niece is going to | 
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“are they on 


ever, she prepared to show the farnily pic- 
tures in the dining-room. 

“ This is, I believe, a good picture,” she 
said. “It is of one of my great-uncles, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence.” 

The portrait represented a tall young 
man in a blue coat and brass buttons, with 
a good deal of wavy light hair, and the 
look of elegant incapacity frequent in pic- 
tures of the time. 

Mr. Wyatt made a slight exclamation 
and looked attentively at the portrait, 
while Joanna looked attentively at him. 
He turned round to Mrs. Cardigan. ‘‘ Do 
you see a likeness ?”’ he said. 

“| think Mr. Geoffrey Brent is like the 
portrait of his ancestor,’’ said Mrs. Car- 
digan, ‘and Miss Annora too.” 

‘ Ah, no doubt,” said Mr. Wyatt ; “ but 
I was thinking of my Lancelot model. 
Chance likenesses are curious things.” 

“The dress is so different,” said the 
lady. 

“It’s not the dress; it’s the nose and 
eyebrows,” said Mr. Wyatt with a smile, 
and passing on to the next picture. 

He gave each its due, was shown the old 
garden, and the Temple of Fate, and was 
enchanted with everything. 

Joanna was too securely proud of her 
old home to be much affected by praise 
of it; but she thought Mr. Wyatt a man 
of taste and feit that his appreciation 
would please Annora. 

When the travellers came home Annora 
plunged into hasty preparations for her 
tour, and had little time to think of pic- 
tures; but Miss Brent, secretly glad to 
find herself once more in her comfortable 
groove, soon found her wa¥ to the morning- 
room to resume her many little duties. 

‘Why, Joan!” she exclaimed, as she 
came up to the table, “where did you 
find the old spotted dog? I thought he 
was lost ages ago, Dear old creature!” 

“It’s not the old dog,” said Joanna. 
“] have never seen that since poor Dick 
was a boy. I bought this of Mrs. Car- 
digan. It was made by that young man 
who is sitting for their frescoes.”’ 

“Well! That’s odd!” said Miss Brent. 
“ No, I see now this one’s a little different 
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—and larger. But it’s the same idea. I 
wonder whether the young man has one 
like ours in his family!, Nice old thing ! 
I’m glad you bought it.” 

Annora, who had never seen the old 
dog, remarked that the dog was in the 
same style as her old cows, but Joanna said 
nothing of the likeness between Alan Med- 
way, who was sitting for Sir Lancelot, and 
her own great-uncle, George Augustus 
Brent. 

Meanwhile, the maker of the spotted dog 
and model for Sir Lancelot was making 
himself much at home in the Cunninghams’ 
villa. He seemed a simple and harmless 
person, pleased with family life, and not 
unaccustomed to it. He was gentle and 
lazy, perhaps not very strong in health, 
and quite indifferent to the sporting side 
of life. He did not appear to have any 
bad habits—or any good principles to 
speak of; and if he had been a person of 
ordinary appearance would probably have 
excited very little comment. 

He was quite aware of his remarkable 
good looks, but did not, as Iris said, appear 
set up by them. Mrs. Cunningham got 
quite fond of him, they all took to calling 
him by his Christian-name, and he fitted 
in to the family as lads often do to families 
in which they are pupils or boarders. He 
was not particular about the quality of 
the cooking, expected to brush his own 
clothes, and, if needful, black his own boots. 

He never had letters from his family, 
nor apparently wrote to them, and Giles 
declared that they were mythical, and 
Phoebe declared that he attitudinised and 
never forgot that he was a model. How- 
ever that may have been, when he played 
with Kit and Kat, pictures were formed in 
the shabby Khartoum dining-room which 
would have been a feast to an artistic eye. 

Iris felt that he gave colour to life. She 
was bound to be “nice” to him, and soon 
perceived that he had no difficulty in 
making himself “nice” to her. She spoke 
of him as a “ boy,” and she took care to 
remember that he was not “an oppor- 
tunity.” 

Geoffrey Brent, she felt, once was. He 
had gone back to Kirk Ash, and she heard 
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no more of him. She knew that Annora 
had interested him, and she was jealous 
and angry. He had been more than once 
at Khartoum, and just before he left 
London, little Kat’s fifth birthday had 
occurred, and he had brought her a big 
box of chocolates, an offering which Iris 
regarded as being only ostensibly for Kat. 
Surely Mr. Brent would never come to 
their dull little home without a reason ? 
If he did not “mean anything,” why, 
then, he ought to have meant something, 
and Iris planned for Kat to send him a 
Christmas-card. Iris was, no doubt, a 
schemer, but while she schemed about 
the occasional visitor she became more 
and more interested in the paying guest. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE TWO RIVERS 


Str Harry Farrrax, Geoffrey Brent’s 
employer, had recently inherited some 
house property in the neighbourhood of 
the Kingsley Settlement. He was an un- 
married man, and was at present engaged 
in the pursuit of “‘ grizzlies” in the Rocky 
Mountains. He cared far more for sport 
than for his Yorkshire acres or his London 
rents, and being ill-disposed to shorten his 
trip, he requested Geoffrey to run up to 
town, take over the property from the 
solicitors of his deceased cousin, and act 
for the heir with full authority. 

Accordingly, early in November, Geof- 
frey descended upon Giles Cunningham, 
prepared for war to the knife, as, whatever 
he might think of his friend’s views on 
London ground-rents, he could hardly 
begin by destroying Sir Harry’s property 
altogether. 


He found Giles in the little room which - 


he occupied over the co-operative offices, 
looking cold and miserable in a yellow fog, 
and proceeded at once, as he expressed it, 
“to rout him.” 

Giles had a capacity for being neglected ; 
he got the minimum of service out of the 
caretaker and the refuse of the co-opera- 
tive stores. 

‘“ My good fellow,” said Geoffrey, in his 
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cheerful, genial voice, ‘I, as you have fre- 
quently remarked, belong to the gilded 
butterflies and idle aristocrats of the world, 
but I’d back myself against you in a log- 
hut for getting along, though you are a 
Worker with a big W.” 

“Doubtless,” said Giles, ‘‘ you’re nearer 
the barbaric ideal.” 

“Perhaps. You see, I was a well-trained 
fag at that effete and degenerate institu- 
tion, a public school. If I had left my 
master’s study in this condition, shouldn’t 
I have stung for it! I shall tidy you up.” 

And Geoffery pulled off his coat, seized 
upon a crocheted object on the back 
ofa chair, originally placed there by Giles’s 
mother, and began to dust and set to 
rights, and to look for cooking utensils. 
Giles was a rigid teetotaler, and was sup- 
posed to make himself coffee and cocoa 
on his gas-stove if he required them in- 
doors. 

“T want a good talk,” said Geoffrey, 
“or I’d drag you over to the Settlement. 
There we go in for plain living and high 
thinking, but we’re clean, while here 
you're like those parsons—I forget their 
names—who put up with black beetles in 
the teapot out of pity for the poor widow 
who waited on them. Bad political eco- 
nomy, I say.” 

Giles adored the ground his friend trod 
on, so he only growled at him, while 
Geoffrey routed the co-operative care- 
taker, invaded the stores and produced 
boiling water and milk and butter and 
the materials for what he called five-o’ clock 
tea, but which he suspected to be Giles’s 
first good meal for the day. 

Giles had few intimates and no play- 
fellows. He cultivated the young men 
around him in a missionary spirit, but 
he was painfully conscious that he did 
not like them much. 

Here was Geoffrey Brent, the product 
of inequality and of all the conditions he 
was bound to detest, and who represented 
one of the landlords whom he longed to 
destroy! If Geoffrey had had to fight 
his way inch by inch, could he have been 
the jolly and genial fellow he was? It 
was true that Geoffrey’s troubles, like 
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those of the proverbial young bear, were 
mostly before him. Good sense and good 
conduct do smooth the path of youth, and 
people who have profound experiences are 
not always those who profit by them. 

““ How’s the ‘ young god of old story’ ?” 
said Geoffrey presently “Is he still act- 
ing model for Wyatt ?” 

‘““Oh yes. He’s quite at home at Khar- 
toum, and he makes a good bit by his 
carving. We don’t see much of him down 
here.” 

“T should like to see the carvings,” said 
Geoffrey. ‘‘ I’m rather a dab at walking- 
sticks and pipes myself, and my father, 
years ago, carved some ends for his choir- 
stalls which are very effective.” 

* You can see them at Khartoum,” said 

Giles, ‘‘ but I haven’t been there much 
lately. I don’t like the fellow—or—or— 
some other things, and I’m best away.” 
- Giles sighed. He did not respond with 
as much ardour as usual even to his friend’s 
inquiries about the streets and courts be- 
longing to Sir Harry Fairfax, though they 
were eminently calculated for frightful 
examples. Geoffrey meant his investiga- 
tions to be thorough, and hoped to show 
that the possession of the property by a 
man of wealth and capital might enable 
reforms to be made in them. But Giles 
was not even roused to retort that more 
harm than good would be done by bol- 
stering up a bad system by exceptional 
good management, though such was his 
reasoned opinion. 

“Have you heard from the traveller ? ” 
he asked abruptly, and Geoffrey said no, 
but he meant to go and see the Miss 
Brents and would then, no doubt, hear the 
latest news. Then, as for a visit to Khar- 
toum, his attentions to Kat were a little 
on his conscience; but still he wished to 
go, and after a short interval he went. 
The problems of life, in spite of the serious 
and vigorous work which he was putting 
into the investigation of Sir Harry’s pro- 
perty, still sat lightly on Geoffrey’s 
shoulders, but they weighed pretty heavily 
on those of Iris Cunningham, and not one 
of the young ones there but felt their 
burden. 
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“Tf I’m taken away from school now,” 
said Phoebe desperately, .“‘ what am I fit 
for? And that skirt is zoo short, Iris, 
much too short, now I’m in the sixth.” 

“Well, Phoebe,” said Iris, as she turned 
over the winter garments of the family, 
“you shouldn’t grow such yards; my 
skirts are no good to you. But perhaps 
I can manage something out of these two 
old blue serges. A flounce set on under 
a bit of braid might do. But I don’t see 
where your fees are to come from next 
term.” 

“What can 1 do when I haven’t even 
passed the senior? And no one would 
like me for a nursery governess.” 

“You'll have to have a long skirt and 
do up your hair. There’s that Kinder- 
garten place round thecorner. They want 
an assistant. I expect you could get in 
there, and perhaps you’d get a little teach- 
ing.” 

“It’s a private venture school, and I 
hate Kindergartening. I want to go in 
for the higher ‘ mathematics.’ ”’ 

‘““What’s the use of wanting ? Do you 
suppose I want to go every day to Lady 
Lilian, but I’m going to do it.” 

“T can’t think why Dad doesn’t get 
more cases.” 

“He’s gone a bit too far with some he 
has had, I expect.”’ 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, you'd better,” said Iris, redden- 
ing. ‘“‘ Don’t you know father’s cases are 
generally those that better-to-do firms 
would have nothing to dowith? And 
there are ways that solicitors think right 
and ways that they think wrong, and you 
may get too bad a name in the profession.” 

“Was that why Giles wouldn’t—— ?”’ 

““T suppose so. There’s no help for it 
that I can see.” 

“Tll go to the Kindergarten,” said 
Pheebe, who had turned quite pale ; after 
a pause, “ and—and I don’t want a new 
frock.” 


“You must have a decent one. But 


what we should have done without a 
boarder, or with any boarder but the one 
we have who doesn’t care what he has 
to eat, I can’t imagine.” 
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Phoebe was a girl with brains, and the 
moral standard of her-school was very 
much higher than that of her family. She 
was horribly shocked, and ready to imitate 
Giles and run away from home. Iris knew 
better, and cared less. She had to make 
the best of things, and the kindly easy- 
going stranger had helped her to do so. 

It seemed a matter of course to him that 
people should be hard up; and a good 
reputation was not essential to him. He 
never thought of pretending not to know 
when money was short; and if he had a 
little of his own over and above his weekly 
board, he would bring in a salad, or a ready 
cooked dish, something that struck his 
foreign fancy, to add to the family store. 
He did not care about a fire in his room, 
but would come and do his carving in that 
convenient room in the basement in which 
suburban families rejoice. 

And, over this homely intercourse, that 
came to pass of which Iris would never 
have dreamed. Of course it was likely 
enough that the stranger should fall a 
victim to her charms ; but that she should 
be caught by his beauty and his kindliness 
and his soft tongue was incredible, and 
a thing she could not tolerate in herself. 
She was a hard little person, unsusceptible, 
and a flirt for a purpose. She could not 
tolerate herself for falling in love in the 
wrong place. And yet, while she was try- 
ing to attract Geoffrey Brent, and specu- 
lating on the meaning of his attentions, 
her mind had remained cold and clear; 
while Alan Medway’s step in the garden 
and his whistle, sweet as a blackbird’s, 
on the stairs made her heart beat and her 
cheeks flame. Iris could have beaten her- 
self, but she did not deceive herself. 

Nothing would make her other than 
keen-sighted, and she knew that, while 
young Medway had apparently no re- 
serves, talked of being hard-up, and hungry 
and out-of-elbows, without a blush, in 
reality he told her nothing about himself 
or his family. 

Sometimes he was a little mysterious, 
and hinted that “ he could an’ if he would.” 

He was fond of telling the children stories, 
and Iris found that Kat thought he was a 
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prince in disguise. Sometimes he squeezed 
her hand and rolled his beautiful eyes at 
her. He ran like a dog at her beck and 
call, but he never committed himself, and 
as she sharply put it to herself, “ he skipped 
out of things like an eel.” 

“I don’t know what Mr. Brent means,” 
she thought, “‘ or whether he means any- 
thing. But if he did mean it, he would 
mean it. You can’t tell about the River. 
Dear me! The children might call Geof- 
frey Brent the ‘ River’ too. They’re both 
rivers. How queer!” 

Mrs. Cunningham, who was kindly but 
not overwise, and who found it hard to 
think of anything but ways and means, 
when Geoffrey’s presence came to her ears 
by way of Lady Lilian and Iris, remarked : 

““ My dear, if he comes to see us now, I 
shall think he means something.” 

“What? The River Brent?” said 
Iris. ‘‘Oh, he doesn’t mean anything, 
any more than the River Medway.” 

But when Geoffrey did come on the 
Sunday afternoon a great pride and eager- 
ness and a strange excitement fell upon 
her. At least she would keep the ball 
going. And she managed to let Mr. Brent 
know that Mr. Medway was everything 
that was charming, but ‘rather myste- 
rious too, and could Mr. Brent—who, of 
course, understood about boys—the clever 
young foreigner was only a boy—could he 
find out a little about him ?” 

“IT came wanting to see his carvings,” 
said Geoffrey, who, like Giles, did not like 
handsome strangers, and considered his 
friend quite right in being afraid of his 
influence in a family of women. 

Iris managed that they should be left to 
smoke together in the sitting-room while 
tea was being prepared. Geoffrey admired 
the carvings. 

“Ah yes,” said the boy, with an en- 
chanting smile. ‘ Carving is my inherit- 
ance. That is all I know of my father’s 
house, that we can carve. That is our 
birthright.” 

“‘ T suppose, then, your people are artists ; 
Swiss or German perhaps ?” 

“Ah no,” said Alan, “ we belong to the 
nobility of England; but I do not know 
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the name—lI only know that all my family 
cancarve. Is that not usual in England ?” 

“Well, not usual, but not impossible,” 
said Geoffrey. ‘‘My family is good at 
carving—at least, so my father said. So 
it’s not much to go by.” 

“No,” said Alan. ‘‘ Oh, we are cast 
out—cut off. I do not know who we are, 
but we are noble. And English. So I 
came to England. It will not be any 
good,” he added slowly, ‘‘ but I like to 
know I am noble, though an exile still.” 

‘““ A screw loose somewhere, if it’s true, 
of course,” thought Geoffrey. ‘‘ But I 
strongly suspect the fellow’s romancing.” 

He was not quite pleased to see how 
completely the romancer had become one 
of the family when they all met at tea. 
He felt that he ought to warn Iris, the 
only one of them with sense or experience. 
But she did not give him a chance. She 
smiled on the exile and treated him like 
a younger brother, making him fetch and 
carry for her. Kit and Kat, in spite of 
chocolate-boxes, deserted Mr. Brent for 
this newer friend. They climbed about 
him and made many graceful groups. He 
stuck to Geoffrey and walked with him 
to the station, so that he had no chance 
of a word alone with Iris. Somehow he 
defeated, with apparent unconsciousness, 
any little move made by Iris with this 
intent. 

“I have confided my secret to you,” 
he said as they parted. 

‘““ Have you ?”’ said Geoffrey. 
don’t know what it is.” 

“You know all I know, and you will not 
repeat it ? I do not love boasting.” 

“1 didn’t know you were boasting, and 
there’s nothing to repeat,” said Geoffrey 
sharply. 

He thought that a note to Iris, with a 
word of warning not to get too intimate 
with fascinating strangers with secrets, 
might be justifiable. 

“| have told him the secret of my life,” 
said Alan Medway, as he put his carvings 
away. “I do not know why, but I told, 
him.” 

‘““T didn’t know you had a secret,” said 
Ins. 


“ But | 
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“Should I be as I am unless I had one ?” 
said Alan; “‘ but perhaps it will never be 
told.” 

Iris did not know whether to be trium- 
phant or angry or sorry, when she got a 
polite—certainly a cautious—note from 
Mr. Brent, saying that young Medway had 
talked a good deal of tall talk to him, but 
that he did not feel much confidence in his 
stories. 
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“He cares enough to tell me,’ thought 
Iris. ‘‘ He does not like him—he is jealous. 
I believe Alan is somebody, though— 
somebody’s rightful heir, perhaps. How- 
ever, ‘ rightful heirs’ are always wrongful 
ones in real life, I wonder if I care what 
he is—he can earn something? No, I'll 
never be such an idiot. I'll answer this 
letter, and then he'll have to write 
again,” 


(To be continued) 
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The Helpfulness of Missions 


ONSIDER the healthfulness that 
flows from the single interest of 
Missions—the outlook over all the 
world, the insight into men and 

customs, the acquaintance with history, 
the knowledge of exalted biography, the 
development of the practical and the 
ideal, the enlargement of sympathies, the 
deepening of brotherhood, the increase of 
generosity, the verification of faith, the 
sense of comradeship with God. 


In proportion as this great, clean 
interest, so multiform, so manly, so 
fascinating, takes possession of a life, 
its uncleannesses are driven out. What 
room is there for them any longer? It 
is a fresh, sweet broom of many fibres, 
sweeping the hidden corners of the 
soul. 


Who can consort daily with Henry 
Martyn, and be licentious? with Allen 
Gardiner and be a drunkard ? with Paton 
and be a miser? with Livingstone and 
be an egotist ? with Patterson and be a 
glutton ? b| 

Cis 

Who can feel the woes of the women of 
India, the oppressed of Turkey, the slave 
of Africa, the priest-bound of Peru, the 
superstition-fettered Chinese, the miseries 


of poverty, ignorance and heathenism 
in our own land, and not take shame to 
spend on his lusts a cent of money or a 
pulse of power ? 


I am needed for the world! This is 
a truth that will cleanse me and keep me 
clean. I am needed, every coin, every 
minute, every thought, every shred of 
talent, every atom of strength! 


No one is taking my place, few are 
taking their own. No one, though all the 
world besides were at this work, could 
take my place. 


Such a feeling of . responsibility for 
others purifies like the outward-rushing 
fire. The feeling is to be gained from 
other work than missions. The temper- 
ance reform will give it, so will civic 
reforms ; so will work with young people 
in Sunday School, and young people’s 
society ; so will labour for the poor; so 
will toil for the sick; so will prison 
ministries; so will city missions; so 
will the activities of King’s” Daughters, 
Lend-a-hand Clubs, Brotherhoods of 
Andrew and Philip, and a _ thousand 
other Christian fraternities. 

From “ Help for the Tempted.” 
By Pror. Amos R. WELLs, 








My Philosophy of Life 


By Helen Keller 


This series of articles by Miss Helen Keller which we feel it a privilege to publish in the 
SunpAY MaGazinE is even more remarkable than her recent autobiography. It is wonderful 
for a deaf-blind person to write of herself ; it is still more wonderful for her to deal with the world 
of thought outside of herself. In a sense, though, this essay is autobiographical, for it is an 
expression of her optimistic philosophy, the creed of life which she has derived from her own 
experience and from her wide knowledge of books and history. The subject was suggested to 
her by her feeling of protest against the pessimism of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayydm, which 


she regards as unwholesome. 
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THE PRACTICE OF OPTIMISM 


HE test of all beliefs is their prac- 
tical effect in life. If it be true 
that optimism compels the world 
forward, and pessimism retards 

it, then it is dangerous to propagate a 
pessimistic philosophy. One who believes 
that the pain in the world outweighs the 
joy, and expresses that unhappy convic- 
tion only adds to the pain. Schopenhauer 
is an enemy to the race. Even if he ear- 
nestly believed that this is the most 
wretched of possible worlds, he should not 
promulgate a doctrine which robs men of 
the incentive to fight with circumstance. 
If Life gave him ashes for bread, it was 
his fault. Life is a fair field, and the right 
will prosper if we stand by our guns. 

Let pessimism once take hold of the 
mind, and life is all topsy-turvy, all vanity 
and vexation of spirit. There is no cure 
for individual or social disorder, except in 
forgetfulness and annihilation. ‘Let us 
eat, drink, and be merry,” says the pes- 
simist, “‘ for to-morrow we die.” If I re- 
garded my life from the point of view of 
the pessimist, I should be undone. I 
should seek in vain for the light that does 
not visit my eyes, and the music that oes 
not ring in my ears. I should beg night 
and day and never be satisfied. I should 
sit apart in awful solitude, a prey to fear 
and despair. But since I consider it a 
duty to myself and to others to be happy, 
I escape a misery worse than any physical 
deprivation. 

Who shall dare let his incapacity for 





hope or goodness cast a shadow upon the 
courage of those who bear their burdens 
as if they were privileges ? The optimist 
cannot fall back, cannot falter; for he 
knows his neighbour will be hindered by 
his failure to keep in line. He will there- 
fore hold his place fearlessly and remember 
the duty of silence. Sufficient unto each 
heart is its own sorrow. He will take the 
iron claws of circumstance in his hand and 
use them as tools to break away the ob- 
stacles that block his path. He will work 
as if upon him alone depended the estab- 
lishment of heaven on earth. 

We have seen that the world’s philo- 
sophers—the Sayers of the Word—were 
optimists ; so also are the men of action 
and achievement—the Doers of the Word. 
Dr. Howe found his way to Laura Bridg- 
man’s soul because he began with the 
belief that he could reach it. English 
jurists had said that the deaf-blind were 
idiots in the eyes of the law. Behold what 
the optifnist does. He controverts a hard 
legal axiom; he looks behind the dull 
impassive clay and sees a human soul in 
bondage, and quietly, resolutely sets about 
its deliverance. His efforts are victorious. 
He creates intelligence out of idiocy and 
proves to the law that the deaf-blind man 
is a responsible being. 

When Haiiy offered to teach the blind 
to read, he was met by pessimism that 
laughed at his folly. Had he not believed 
that the soul of man is mightier than the 
ignorance that fetters it, had he not been 
an optimist, he would not have turned the 
fingers of the blind into new instruments. 
No pessimist ever discovered the secrets of 
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the stars, or sailed to an unchartered land, 
or opened a new heaven to the human 
spirit. St. Bernard was so deeply an opti- 
mist that he believed two hundred and 
fifty enlightened men could illuminate the 
darkness which overwhelmed the period 
of the Crusades ; and the light of his faith 
broke like a new day upon Western Europe. 
John Bosco, the benefactor of the poor and 
the friendless of Italian cities, was another 
optimist, another prophet who, perceiving 
a Divine idea while it was yet afar, pro- 
claimed it to his countrymen. Although 
they laughed at his vision and called him 
a madman, yet he worked on patiently, 
and with the labour of his hands he main- 
tained a home for little street waifs. In 
the fervour of enthusiasm he predicted 
the wonderful movement which should re- 
sult from hig work. Even in the days 
before he had money or patronage, he 
drew glowing pictures of the splendid 
system of schools and hospitals which 
should spread from one end of Italy to 
the other, and he lived to see the organisa- 
tion of the San Salvador Society, which 
was the embodiment of his prophetic 
optimism. When Dr. Seguin declared his 
opinion that the feeble-minded could be 
taught, again people laughed, and in their 
complacent wisdom said he was no better 
than an idiot himself. But the noble opti- 
mist persevered, and by-and-by the reluc- 
tant pessimists saw that he whom they 
ridiculed had become one of the world’s 
philanthropists. Thus the optimist be- 
lieves, attempts, achieves. He stands 
always in the sunlight. Some day the 
wonderful, the inexpressible, arrives and 
shines upon him, and he is there to welcome 
it. His soul meets his own and beats a 
glad march to every new discovery, every 
fresh victory over difficulties, every 
addition to human knowledge and happi- 
ness. 

We have found that our great philo- 
sophers and our great men of action are 
optimists. So, too, our most potent men 
of letters have been optimists in their books 
and in their lives. No pessimist ever won 
an audience commensurately wide with 
his genius, ‘and optimistic writers have 
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been read and admired out of all measure 
to their talents, simply because they wrote 
of the sunlit side of life. Dickens, Lamb, 
Goldsmith, Irving, all the well-beloved 
and gentle humorists were optimists. 
Swift, the pessimist, has never had as 
many readers as his towering genius should 
command, and indeed, when he comes down 
into our century and meets Thackeray that 
generous optimist can hardly do him jus- 
tice. In spite of the latter-day notoriety 
of the “ Rubdiyat” of Omar Khayyam, 
we may set it down as arule that he who 
would be heard must be a believer, must 
have a fundamental optimism in his philo- 
sophy. He may bluster and disagree and 
lament as Carlyle and Ruskin do some- 
times; but a basic confidence in the good 
destiny of life and of the world must 
underlie his work. 


Shakespeare is the prince of opti- 
mists. His tragedies are a revelation of 
moral order. In Lear and Hamlet 


there is a looking forward to something 
better, some one is left at the end of the 
play to right wrong, restore society and 
build the state anew. The later plays, 
The Tempest and Cymbeline, show 
a beautiful, placid optimism which de- 
lights in reconciliations and reunions, and 
which plans for the triumph of external 
as well as internal good. 

If Browning were less difficult to read, 
he would surely be the dominant poet in 
this country. I feel the ecstacy with which 
he exclaims, “‘ Oh, good gigantic smile 0’ 
the brown old earth this autumn morn- 
ing!” And how he sets my brain going 
when he says, because there is imperfec- 
tion there must be perfection ; complete- 
ness must come of incompleteness ; failure 
is an evidence of triumph for the fulness 
ofthedays. Yes, discord is, that harmony 
may be; pain destroys, that health may 
renew ; perhaps I am deaf and blind that 
others likewise afflicted may see and hear 
with a more perfect sense! From Brown- 
ing I learn that there is no lost good, and 
that makes it easier for me to go at life, 
right or wrong, do the best I know, and 
fear not. My heart responds proudly to 
his exhortation to pay gladly life’s debt 
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of pain, darkness, and cold. Lift up your 
burden, it is God’s gift, bear it nobly. 

The man of letters whose voice is to pre- 
vail must be an optimist, and his voice 
often learns its message from his life. 
Stevenson’s life has become a tradition 
only ten years after his death; he has 
taken his place among the heroes, the 
bravest man of letters since Johnson and 
Lamb. I remember an hour when I was 
discouraged and ready to falter. For days 
I had been pegging away at a task which 
refused to get itself accomplished. In the 
midst of my perplexity I read an essay 
of Stevenson which made me feel as if 
I had been “ outing” in the sunshine, in- 
stead of losing heart over a difficult task. 
I tried again with new courage and suc- 
ceeded almost before I knew it. I have 
failed many times since ; but I have never 
felt so disheartened as I did before that 
sturdy preacher gave me my lesson in the 
“fashion of the smiling face.” 

Read Schopenhauer and Omar, and you 
will grow to find the world as hollow as 
they find it. Read Green’s “ History of 
England,” and the world is peopled with 
heroes. I never knew why Green’s history 
thrilled me with the vigour of romance 
until I read his biography. Then I learned 
how his quick imagination transfigured the 
hard, bare facts of life into new and living 
dreams. When he and his wife were too 
poor to have a fire, he would sit before the 
unlit hearth and pretend that it was ablaze. 
“Drill your thoughts,” he said; “shut 
out the gloomy and call in the bright. 
There is more wisdom in shutting one’s 
eyes than your copybook philosophers will 
allow.” 

Every optimist moves along with pro- 
gress and hastens it, while every pessimist 
would keep the world at a standstill. The 
consequence of pessimism in the life of a 
nation is the same as in the life of the 
individual. Pessimism kiils the instinct 
that urges men to strugzle against poverty, 
ignorance, and crime, and dries up all the 
fountains of joyin the world. In imagina- 
tion I leave the country which lifts up 
the manhood of the poor and I visit India, 
the underworld of fatalism—where three 





hundred million human beings scarcely 
men, submerged in ignorance and misery, 
precipitate themselves still deeper into the 
pit. Why are they thus? Because they 
have for thousands of years been the 
victims of their philosophy, which teaches 
them that men are as grass, and the grass 
fadeth, and there is no more greenness 
upon the earth. They sit in the shadow 
and let the circumstances they should 
master grip them, until they cease to be 
Men, and are made to dance and salaam 
like puppets ina play. After a little hour 
death comes and hurries them off to the 
grave, and other puppets with other 
‘‘paste-board passions and desires” take 
their place, and the show goes on for 
centuries. 

Go to India and see what sort of civil- 
isation is developed when a nation lacks 
faith in progress and bows to the gods of 
darkness. Under the influence of Brah- 
minism genius and ambition have been 
suppressed. There is no one to befriend 
the poor or to protect the fatherless and 
the widow. The sick lie unattended. The 
blind know not how to see, nor the deaf 
to hear and they are left by the roadside 
to die. In India it is a sin to teach the 
blind and the deaf because their affliction 
is regarded as a punishment for offences in 
a previous state of existence. If I had 
been born in the midst of these fatalistic 
doctrines, I should still be in darkness, 
my life a desert-land where no caravan 
of thought might pass between my spirit 
and the world beyond. 

The Hindoos believe in endurance, but 
not in resistance; therefore they have 
been subdued by strangers. Their history 
is a repetition of that of Babylon. A nation 
from afar came with speed swiftly, and 
none stumbled, or slept, or slumbered, but 
they brought desolation upon the land, 
and took the stay and the staff from the 
people, the whole stay of bread, and the 
whole stay of water, the mighty man and 
the man of war, the judge, and the prophet 
and the prudent and the ancient, and none 
delivered them. Woe, indeed, is the heri- 
tage of those who walk sad-thoughted 
and down cast through this radiant, soul- 
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delighting earth, blind to its beauty and 
deaf to its music, and of those who call evil 
good, and good evil, and put darkness for 
light, and light for darkness. 

What care the weather-bronzed sons of 
the West, feeding the world from the plain 
of Dakota, for the Omars and the Brah- 
mins ? They would say to the Hindoos, 
“Blot out your philosophy, dead for a 
thousand years; look with fresh eyes at 
Reality and Life: put away your Brahmas 
and your crooked gods, and seek diligently 
for Vishnu the Preserver.” 

Optimism is the faith that leads to 
achievement ; nothing can be done without 
hope. When our forefathers laid the foun- 
dation of the American commonwealth, 
what nerved them to their task but a 
vision of a free community ? Against the 
cold, inhospitable sky, across the wilder- 
ness white with snow, where lurked the 
hidden savage, gleamed the bow of pro- 
mise—the faith that levels mountains, fills 
up valleys, bridges rivers and carries civil- 
isation to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Although the pioneers could not build 
according to the Hebraic ideal they saw, 
yet they gave the pattern of all that is 
most enduring in our country to-day. 
They brought to the wilderness the think- 
ing mind, the printed book, the deep-rooted 
desire for self-government and the English 
common law that judges alike the king 
and the subject, the law on which rests the 
whole structure of our society. And it is 
significant chat the foundation of that 
law is optimistic. In Latin countries the 
court proceeds with a pessimistic bias. 
The prisoner is held guilty until he is proved 
innocent. In England and the United 
States there is an optimistic presumption 
that the accused is innocent until it is 
no longer possible to deny his guilt. Under 
our system, it is said, many criminals are 
acquitted ; but it is surely better so than 
that many innocent persons should suffer. 
The pessimist cries, ‘“‘ There is no enduring 
good in man! The tendency of all things 
is through perpetual loss to chaos in the 
end. If there was ever an idea of good 
in things evil, it was impotent, and the 


world rushes on to ruin,” But behold, 
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the law of the two most sober-minded, 
practical, and law-abiding nations on earth 
assumes the good in man and demands 
a proof of the bad. 

Optimism is the faith that leads to 
achievement. The prophets of the world 
have been of good heart, or their standards 
would have stood naked in the field without 
a defender. Tolstoi’s strictures lose power 
because they are pessimistic. If he had 
seen clearly the faults of America, and still 
believed in her capacity to overcome them, 
our people might have felt the stimulation 
of his censure. But the world turns its 
back on a hopeless prophet and listens to 
Emerson who takes into account the best 
qualities of the nation and attacks only 
the vices which no one can defend or deny. 
It listens to the strong man, Lincoln, who, 
in times of doubt, trouble, and need does 
not falter. He sees success afar, and by 
strenuous hope, by hoping against hope, 
inspires a nation. Through the night of 
despair he says, ‘‘ All is well,” and thou- 
sands rest in his confidence. When such 
a man censures, and points to a fault, the 
nation obeys, and his words sink into the 
ears of men; but to the lamentations of 
the habitual Jeremiah the ear grows dull. 

Our newspapers should remember this. 
The Press is the pulpit of the modern world 
and on the preachers who fill it much de- 
pends. If the protest of the Press against 
unrighteous measures is to avail, then for 
ninety-nine days the word of the preacher 
should be buoyant and of good cheer, so 
that on the hundredth day the voice of 
censure may be a hundred times strong. 
This was Lincoln’s way. He knew the 
people ; he believed in them and rested 
his faith on the justice and wisdom of the 
great majority. When in his rough and 
ready way he said, ‘“‘ You can’t fool all 
the people all the time,’’ he expressed a 
great principle, the doctrine of faith in 
human nature. 

The prophet is not without honour, 
save he be a pessimist. The ecstatic pro- 
phecies of Isaiah did far more to restore 
the exiles of Israel to their homes than 
the lamentations of Jeremiah did to deliver 
them from the hands of evil-doers. Even 
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on Christmas Day do men remember that 
Christ came as a prophet of good? His 
joyous optimism is like water to feverish 
lips, and has for its highest expression the 
eight beatitudes. It is because Christ is 
an optimist that for ages he has dominated 
the western world. For nineteen cen- 
turies Christendom has gazed into His 
shining face and felt that all things work 
together for good. St. Paul, too, taught 
the faith which looks beyond the hardest 
things into the infinite horizon of Heaven, 
where all limitations are lost in the light 
of perfect understanding. If you are born 
blind, search the treasures of darkness. 
They are more precious than the gold of 
Ophir. They are love and goodness and 
truth and hope, and their price is above 
rubies and sapphires. 

Jesus utters and Paul proclaims a mes- 
sage of peace and a message of reason, 
a belief in the Idea, not in things, in love, 
not in conquest. The optimist is he who 
sees that men’s actions are directed not 
by squadrons and armies, but by moral 
power, that the conquests of Alexander 
and Napoleon are less abiding than New- 
ton’s and Galileo’s and St. Augustine’s 
silent mastery of the world. Ideas are 
mightier than fire and sword. Noiselessly 
they propagate themselves from land to 
land, and mankind goes out and reaps the 
rich harvest and thanks God; but the 
achievements of the warrior are like his 
canvas-city, ‘to-day a camp, to-morrow 
all struck and vanished, a few pit-holes 
and heaps of straw.”” This was the Gospel 
of Jesus two thousand years ago. Christ- 
mas Day is the festival of optimism. 

Although there are still great evils which 
have not been subdued, and the optimist 
is not blind to them, yet he is full of hope. 
Despondency has no place in his creed for 
he believes in the imperishable righteous- 
ness of God and the dignity of man. His- 
tory records man’s triumphant ascent. 
Each halt in his progress has been but a 
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pause before a mighty leap forward. The 
time is not out of joint. If indeed some 
of the temples we worshipped in have 
fallen, we have built new ones on the 
sacred sites loftier and holier than those 
which have crumbled. If we have lost 
some of the heroic physical qualities of 
our ancestors, we have replaced them with 
a spiritual nobleness that turns aside 
wrath and binds up the wounds of the 
vanquished. All the past attainments of 
man are ours, and more, his day-dreams 
have become our clear realities. Therein 
lies our hope and sure faith. 

As I stand in the sunshine of a sincere 
and earnest optimism, my imagination 
“paints yet more glorious triumphs on 
the cloud-curtain of the future.’ Out of 
the fierce struggle and turmoil of contend- 
ing systems and powers I see a brighter 
spiritual era slowly emerge—an era in 
which there shall be no England, no France, 
no Germany, no America, no this people 
or that, but one family, the human race ; 
one law, peace ; one need, harmony ; one 
means, labour ; one taskmaster, God. 

If I should try to say anew the creed 
of the optimist, I should say something 
like this: ‘I believe in God, I believe in 
man, I believe in the power of the spirit. 
I believe it is a sacred duty to encourage 
ourselves and others ; to hold the tongue 
from any unhappy word against God’s 
world, because no man has any right to 
complain of a universe which God made 
good, and which thousands of men have 
striven to keep good. I believe we should 
so act that we may draw nearer and more 
near the age when no man shall live at 
his ease while another suffers.” These 
are the articles of my faith, and there is 
yet another on which all depends—to bear 
this faith above every tempest which over- 
floods it, and to make it a principle in 
disaster and through affliction. Optimism 
is the harmony between man’s spirit and the 
spirit of God pronouncing His works good. 


THE END 
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Motto: “ 





Workers Together with God 


He that watereth shall be watered also himself.’”’—Prov. xi. 25. 








A Neighbourhood Changed 


OVER and over again it has been proved 
that where all other means fail of effecting 
reform in the lives of the sinful and 
degraded, the Gospel succeeds, and whole 
districts have been more transformed 
by the preaching and teaching of the love 
of God and Christ, than by the most revo- 
lutionary social propaganda. An instance 
of this may be found in the neighbour- 
hood of the Borough, London, where 


quietly but surely and lastingly the 
Lansdowne Place Ragged School and 
Mission has completely changed the 


character of the district and the people. 
The work was started rather more than 
half a century ago and in its early days 
the Mission passed through various vicis- 
situdes, at one time being closed for a 
couple of years, but since 1867 it has had 
a course of uninterrupted success. None 
but the workers could have had any idea 
of the difficulties to be encountered in 
securing discipline when the Mission 
started. Sometimes when the boys ap- 
peared to be listening attentively to the 
superintendent’s address a signal would 
suddenly be given and_ sparrows let 
loose in the school-room. The frightened 
birds used to fly at the lights and extin- 
guish them, leaving the room in total 
darkness and then a scene as wild as 
pandemonium would result, effectively 
preventing any continuation of the lessons 
for that night. More than once the 
teacher’s pockets were picked, and various 
articles, overcoats and the like, were 
stolen from the school itself. On one 
occasion a teacher asked why a girl of 
thirteen was not present, and the answer 
was that she had been so drunk the night 
before, that she was too unwell to attend 
that day! 

All that has been changed however by 


the influence and teaching of the school. 
To follow its history would take too long, 
but some idea of its manifold activities 
may be gathered from the fact that there: 
are during each week no fewer than twenty- 
two meetings, including gospel services, 
Bible classes, prayer-meetings, mothers’ 
meetings, band of hope, girls’ club, lads’ 
gymnasium, senior and junior boys’ clubs, 
goose club, boys’ musical drill, girls’sewing- 
class, cripples’ parlour, penny bank, and 
educational classes. The last report shows 
that there are seven hundred and thirty 
scholars and forty-seven teachers on the 
books and the attendances at all the 
meetings have been large. In connection 
with the Mission scholars are sent away 
to holiday homes, and there is a gift quilt 
and loan blanket society. During the past 
year, 11,694 free breakfasts, 1148 free 
dinners, and 13,418 halfpenny dinners were 
distributed. Helpers and funds would 
be welcomed, the former at the schools, 
Tabard Street, Borough, and the latter 
by the Treasurer, Mr. J. Passmore, 4 
Paternoster Buildings, E.C. 


Good Books for Bad 


Now that education is universal, it 
is more than ever important that pains 
should be taken to supply the people with 
good books and periodicals, and the best 
method of doing this is certainly by the 
house to house visitation of colporteurs. 
Those devoted men who work quietly 
for God by selling Bibles and other good 
volumes to young and old, can tell many 
interesting stories of how they are re- 
ceived and the results of their labours. 
No colporteur does better work than the 
one connected with Miss Macpherson’s 
Home of Industry, Bethnal Green. We 
give a photograph of him with his barrow, 
and it will be seen that the texts on the 
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side of the vehicle form a constant street 
sermon. ; 

Of the evil of bad books, the colporteur 
tells the following story. “‘ A boy of only 
ten years was in the habit of reading low 
books and papers. They so worked 
upon him, that he tried to imitate the 
characters he read about, bought a 
revolver with some money he got hold 
of, and for more than a week refused to 
go to bed, but lay on the floor with a 
blanket wrapped round him, and the 
revolver at his side! He threatened to 
shoot his brothers it they told their 
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father what he was doing. Now, thank 
God, all this is given up, and he is taking 
in a useful magazine for boys.” 

The change was brought about by the 
influence of the colporteur. About 
twelve thousand house to house visits 
are paid annually by this devoted 
worker and he has to be very ready to 
answer all kinds of questions and quibbles. 
Last year the number of Bibles sold was 
2086; Testaments 3590; books over 
6d. each, 270; under 6d. each, 12,500 ; 
text-cards 2630. 

A couple of cases dealt with by the col- 

















The colporteur and his barrow 
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Workers Together with God 


porteur may be quoted from his report. 
‘“A man, who had lived a sadly reckless 
life, and who in the space of a brief 
fortnight had wasted no less than {50 in 
drink and gambling, is now truly saved. 
He has joined a mission, and not only does 
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Annie Freeman, the Society’s Missionary, 
in charge of the school has given an ac- 
count of the daily life in the institution. 

‘““ The teachers and children,” she says, 
“have a daily walk. In the hot weather 
they start at 5 A.M., in the coldest weather 
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‘*Grace before meat” at the Katni Morwara Mission School 


he attend regularly himself, but he is active 
in persuading others to go and hear for 
themselves. Another case was a woman, 
to whom I had often spoken, and had 
also given her tracts. She moved away 
from the neighbourhood, but recently 
I met her in the street, after four years, 
when I had the great joy of finding that 
the last talk I had with her, when I gave 
her a Testament, had led to her conver- 
sion.” 


A Children’s Home in India 

WE have before spoken in these pages 
of the Church of England Zenana: Mission- 
ary Society’s school for children at Katni 
Morwara, but the subject is so interesting 
that it bears another reference. Miss 


we can start as late as seven o'clock. On 
returning, school begins. I am often 
asked what we do with the girls when 
they are grown up. Some of them are 
just reaching that stage. We hope to 
make teachers of those who are apt, and 
have formed a Training Class for that 
purpose. Alas! this class has now been 
given over into the hands of a Hindu 
pundit, because of the oft-repeated cry, 
‘want of workers.’ For others, we hope 
soon to introduce as an industry, drawn- 
thread work. I am teaching some how 
to use the sewing-machine, so that I can 
dispense with outside help in the out- 
fitting department, and for others suitable 
offers of marriage will be ‘ thankfully 
received.’ 
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‘In addition to the school-work, all 
the children take it in turns to cook and 
grind. I am sometimes invited to taste 
their bread, and on one occasion, on re- 
marking that it required salt, I was pre- 
sented with a lump as big as a marble. 
I did not quite know how to set about 
eating it with the bread, so one of them 
helped me out of my difficulty by suggest- 
ing grinding it for me. The mills are 
very rapidly manipulated ; they are fed, 
and hands are changed without the least 
interruption to the work. 

‘““Some of the bigger girls, who are too 
stupid for the full scheol code, are taught 
just the three ‘ R’s’ and needlework for 
some hours each day, and then they are 
portioned off to draw water.” 

The photographs reproduced here have 
been kindly lent by the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society. In the one 
entitled ‘Grace before meat,’ the two 
girls who are seen standing in the middle 
are the “leaders.””’ The Church of England 
Zenana Mission does a splendid work and 
makes many converts, whose lives in the 
seclusion of their Mahomedan homes are in 
almost all cases lives of Christian heroism. 

Very often their Moslem husbands 
are anything but kind to them, and 
with the exception of the visits of 
the missionary ladies, who, however, are 
often forbidden the premises, they have 
no Christian associations. Many of their 
lives, however, are exceedingly bright. 
A yourg Pathan girl, who had not been 


absolutely confined to her home, was 
recently baptized at Peshawar, and at 
the village dispensary she was overheard 
giving the following testimony : 

‘| was blind ; four years I saw nothing 
—no, nothing at all! My mother brought 
me to the hospital. Miss Sahib operated 
on my eyes, and now I can see. But it 
was Jesus Who opened the eyes of my 
heart. I knew I was a sinner and God 
is holy. No defiled thing can enter 
heaven. I felt miserable. Then I heard 
of Jesus, the Son of God, Who is the Sa- 
viour of the world; not only a prophet, 
but the Son of God—holy and good. He 
came down from heaven. He never did 
any sin. He gave His life for me that 
I might be forgiven. And He gave it 
for you, too (John iii. 16). He gave 
peace to my heart, and | just want to 
serve Him.” 

At Masulipatam the Society has a 
houseboat, which moves up and down 
the river and is of great service to the 
workers. It was a gift to the mission 
for use in this particular district. At 
another of the Society’s posts—Palam- 
cottah—a deaf and dumb school is con- 
ducted where nearly a hundred afflicted 
little Hindoos are cared for and educated. 
‘““ We have had cases,” says the missionary 


here, “‘ which one can only describe as 
‘possessed by an evil spirit,’ in which 
the devil seems really fighting for a soul, 
and all we can do is to ask Christ to 
cast the devil out.” 





The houseboat at Masulipatam belonging to the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society 
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Can the Masses be Christianised? 


By the 
S Christian workers, we are 
probably all more or less 
optimists. Whether our sphere 


of labour lies among the children 

in the Sunday School or among the young 
men and maidens who have thrown off 
the restraints of church and home, or 
whether we occupy the pulpit and take 
the direction and lead in carrying the 
Gospel to the men and women of our 
own particular district, we do not care 
to recognise failure. It is not that we 
deliberately shut our eyes to evidences, 
or misrepresent facts to ourselves, but 
many of us have in the past unwittingly 
allowed enthusiasm and the inherent good 
of the cause to blind our eyes, and we 
have looked at the results from an alto- 
gether wrong point of view. It is so 
easy and so natural to compare our own 
church or Sunday School, numbering 
perhaps three or four hundred _indi- 
viduals, with a neighbouring congrega- 
tion or school of one hundred, and to 
think that we, at any rate, have achieved 
a considerable measure of success in our 
work; whereas we overlook the large 
number of seats unoccupied in our own 
building, and the vast mass of humanity 
around us, of which we know no more 
than we do of the Fiji Islanders and 
which is quite indifferent to all the efforts 
we put forth for its spiritual reclamation. 
These remarks have been suggested 
by the publication in book form of the 
Daily News religious census returns *—a 
huge vclume containing not only all 
the tables that appeared in the paper 
from day to day, but many additional 
figures, two large, specially prepared, 
coloured maps of London and its suburbs, 
seventy-one diagrams by Mr. W. Harold 
Klosz, showing at a glance the results 
of the census, a complete list of the 
places of worship in inner and outer 
* « The Religious Life of London.” 
Richard Mudie-Smith. 


Edited by 
Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 


Editor 

London, a series of essays by leading 
authorities, lay and ministerial, upon 
the lessons and problems which the 


census presents, and a full index. It 
is impossible to emphasise too greatly 
the importance of this work. As a 
record of the result of the vast religious 
effort expended upon the people of the 
Metropolis, it is far more valuable than 
Mr. Charles Booth’s work. That was 
based largely upon inferences from casual 
observation, and in many cases the 
investigators entirely misread what they 
saw. But here are facts which cannot 
be gainsaid. There is a tendency to 
discountenance the value of figures, and 
to maintain that church attendance is 
no real criterion of results achieved. 





(W. H. Harrison, photo, London) 


Mr. Richard Mudie-Smith, the organiser and super- 
intendent of the ‘‘ Daily News” Census 
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It is true that in many cases, particularly 
in the suburbs, church-going is not a 
sign of real religion in the life; and, on 
the other hand, there can be found 
individuals who, while religious in the 
best sense of the word, attend no place 
of worship. The Rev. Henry Mann, who 
has written for this book an essay on 
“Facts and Forces not Enumerated,” 
says: “‘ There are forces at work in the 
religious world that escape the most 
vigilant enumerator. The counting of 
worshippers can at best be but a rough 
indication of the outward influences at 
work in any particular church. No tale 
of numbers can possibly gauge the strength 
of those subtle spiritual forces which are 
surprisingly indifferent to a mere collection 
of faces. Perhaps in the last analysis 
it may be found that a small congregation 
of men and women, whose hearts burn 
with an unquenchable zeal for the estab- 
lishment of the Kingdom of God, are doing 
more to bring about that great consum- 
mation than the great crowd who flock 
to hear a popular preacher. There is 
sometimes a mischievous fallacy in num- 
bers. A crowd is not a church.” This 
is all perfectly true, and the size of any 
particular congregation is not necessarily 
a criterion of the amount of real spiritual 
work performed. But taking these figures 
for London as a whole, we are not inclined 
to deprecate their value as an indication 
of how far the work has achieved results. 
While acknowledging that there is a vast 
amount of Christian work done, such as 
house to house visitation and open-air 
preaching, which is not indicated in the 
returns of morning and evening wor- 
shippers, we are firmly convinced that 
any tangible results, and anything that 
can fairly be regarded as having been 
effective, are with isolated exceptions 
indicated in the attendance at regular 
services. If a man is really reached by 
any agency, if religion gets into his life 
in a true sense, and that man becomes 
a Christian in more than name, then 
unless he be of quite exceptional character 
he will certainly attach himself to some 
place of worship, or at any rate attend 





church at least once on Sunday. This is 
the case with Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons. Where they attract large numbers 
and are doing a real work among men, 
the church membership is always corre- 
spondingly great. Take two specific in- 
stances in different districts—one inner 
and the other outer London. Very large 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon gatherings 
have been held for years past by the 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, at Christ Church, 
Westminster Bridge Road, and .by the 
Rev. Mr. Vine, at the High Road Congre- 
gational Church, Ilford. These meetings, 
being held in the afternoon, are not 
recorded in the census returns, but let 
us look at the morning and evening 
attendances at the churches. At Mr. 
Meyer’s there were present at the two 
services 2046 persons, and at Mr. Vine’s 
2130. In each case large numbers of 
members of the Pleasant Sunday After- 
noons have joined the church, and the 
proportion of men worshippers is very 
great. In the former case there were 
704 men to 980 women, and at Ilford 
709 men to 883 women. A still more 
striking instance is found at the church 
of St. James-the-Less, Bethnal Green, 
where on Sunday afternoons the Vicar, 
the Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield, has a 
very large Men’s Bible Class. There: the 
morning and evening attendances for the 
day were 1699, the proportion being 738 
men to 714 women. 

As to the substantial accuracy of the 
figures given in the census returns, no one 
can have any doubt on the matter who 
reads Mr. Mudie-Smith’s article on the 
methods pursued by him. The whole 
work was a gigantic undertaking, and 
the churches owe a debt of gratitude 
to both the Daily News and the super- 
intendent for the inestimable service 
which they have rendered. The successful 
planning of the work and the arranging of 
the details needed an organising genius, 
and it is no exaggeration to describe Mr. 
Mudie-Smith as such. Nothing is easier 
than to ignore general statements and to 
believe that they have no significance in 
our own case. But here are facts and 
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figures which speak to each church and 
mission-hall in London individually, and 
to the Church as a whole throughout the 
country; for similar enumerations in 
provincial towns show roughly the same 
results. The total population of inner 
London is 4,536,541, and deducting the 
number of those who live in workhouses 
and other institutions, and the estimated 
number of those who are too old, too 
young, too busy, or too sick to go to 
church, Mr. Mudie-Smith arrives at the 
conclusion that 2,235,152 persons could 
attend if they wished. The actual atten- 
dances were 1,003,361 (of whom 323,735 
were children). But many of these 
worshippers attended twice, the propor- 
tion, according to a careful system of 
examination, being estimated at 38 per 
cent. Summing up the whole of his work, 
therefore, and taking inner and outer 
London together, Mr. Mudie-Smith finds 
that only 1 in 5 of the population attends 
a place of worship on Sunday. But 
it is not merely that people do not go 
to church. As the Daily Paper showed 
by its census in Paddington, they go 
to the public-house, and in that borough 
90,844 more visits were paid to the 
drinkshops on Sunday than attendances 
were made at church. 

In view of all this, therefore, it is 
obvious that something must be done 
by the churches, different from what 
has been done in the past, to reach the 
lapsed masses. The people are not hostile 
to religion, as all the experts who write 
for Mr. Mudie-Smith agree, but they 
are terribly indifferent, and no mere 
novelty and excitement has any effect. 
Even where parents send their children 
in swarms to the Sunday Schools, as 
Mr. Charles F. G. Masterman points 
out in his essay on “ The Problem of 
South London,” it is a matter of in- 
difference what school they go to— 
the selection seems entirely haphazard, 
‘““ nearness, excellence of the annual treat, 
the lateness of assembling, and the laxity 
of discipline being apparently the chief 
attractive elements. Certainly the last 
thing thought of is the nature of the 
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religion taught. I have no doubt that 
Sunday Schools conducted by mild- 
mannered and generous Buddhists in 
South London (provided they were white 
in colour—we have an aversion to 
foreigners) would draw large and appre- 
ciative audiences.” And no doubt Mr. 
Masterman is correct. ‘“‘ You may,” he 
continues, ‘‘ by special effort of preaching, 
music, or excitement, draw a large and 
active congregation; but you have done 
so by emptying the churches of your 
neighbours. The water is not increased 
in quantity, but merely decanted from 
bottle to bottle.” Here we believe Mr. 
Masterman is exaggerating, as from 
personal knowledge we can state that 
at the Rev. Gregory Mantle’s new Central 
Hall at Deptford, recently opened, and 
at Whitefield’s Chapel, Tottenham Court 
Road, where the Rev. Silvester Horne 
lately commenced a forward movement, 
both places being crowded within a 
month of opening, considerable numbers 
of those now regularly attending had 
not for many years been in the habit 
of visiting a place of worship. 

What is the remedy? We believe 
Mr. Percy Alden, who deals with “ The 
Problem of East London,’ and the 
Rev. J. E. Watts-Ditchfield, who writes 
upon ‘‘ Men’s Services in the Church of 
England,’ put the matter in a nutshell. 
“There must be no sickly sentiment- 
alism,”’ says the latter, “but Christ 
must be preached—not merely Christ 
crucified and dead, but Christ living 
and active in the life of men, now, in 
1903. It is the Gospel men need— 
the pure, simple Gospel as told by our 
Lord in the streets and lanes of Palestine ; 
not the Gospel in the language of the 
schoolmen, but in the language of Him 
about whom we preach’; whilst Mr. 
Alden declares: ‘I feel, moreover, very 
strongly that Christianity, rightly inter- 
preted, is the only power that can save 
East London.” Mr. Masterman in effect 
suggests the same remedy, starting with 
the workers: ‘Confronted with the 
census of attendances at Sunday worship 
and the daily life of the churches, I can 
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offer no more sensational advice to myself 
and to others than a renewed study of the 
New Testament and the first message of 
the Gospel. Teaching so familiar as to 
become meaningless may suddenly assume 
a new significance.” 

As to the methods to be pursued, 
opinions vary. With regard to the poorer 
districts, Mr. Percy Alden suggests that 
large halls are likely to be more successful 
than small. ‘The East Londoner is 
extremely gregarious . ” he says. 
“Nothing pleases him better than to 
be one of a huge mass of people, such 
as can be found any Sunday evening 
in Mr. Charrington’s Hall.’’ Mr. Master- 
man, on the other hand, describes it as a 
“deplorable theory” that by massing 
the poor into huge aggregations “ you 
may encourage their reviving energies.”’ 

The importance of a thoroughly whole- 
hearted man, full of energy, enthusiasm 
and ability, and with a strong personality, 
at the head of a church or mission is 
referred to by Mr. Walter R. Warren in 
his essay on North London. “In by far 
the majority of instances,’ he declares, 
‘“‘ where a church is strong and influential, 
it will invariably be found that a good 
man is at the heart and head of affairs. 
Indeed, it is foolish and a sign of insensi- 
bility to blink at the fact that the presence 
of a thoroughly good man is the life and 
mainspring of a church, and that the 
presence of an idle and incompetent man 
(however angelic or saintly) at the head 
of things is sooner or later the clog and 
death of a church.” 

The difficulty of the whole question is 
increased by the fact that, in addition 
to the common problems and perplexities, 
each district of London and each section 
of a district has its own peculiar problems. 
For instance, of West London Mr. Arthur 
Sherwell says it is “ really the outstanding 
challenge to civilisation and to religion. 
The questions it provokes cut deeper 
than the questions provoked by any 
other area in Christendom.” But all 
the writers seem to agree that poverty 
and absence from worship go hand in 
hand. It matters not whether the district 


examined be inner or outer London, 
the greater the poverty the smaller the 
church attendance. In order to overcome 
this difficulty, Mr. Alden maintains that 
the church of the people must be the home 
of the people. He points out that many 
chapels and mission-halls remind one of 
“nothing so much as a_ second-rate 
mortuary.” These ought to be pulled 
down and large, bright halls put up in 
their place, with chairs instead of pews, 
and the new buildings will have to become 
institutional churches, where all that is 
best in life can be provided not only on 
Sundays but throughout the week. 

Several writers make a serious indict- 
ment against the dwellers in the more 
opulent suburbs—first of all, for fleeing 
from the poorer class; and, secondly, for 
doing little or nothing to help them 
religiously. In the inner suburbs the 
fault is that money is given as a substitute 
for personal service, and in the outer 
suburbs all responsibility is shirked. One 
thing is certain, that sooner or later this 
selfish neglect of the poor, if persisted in, 
will bring a terrible retribution, as it has 
done in other times and in other countries. 

One of the most interesting papers in 
the volume is that on “ The Children of 
the Slums,” by the Rev. Henry T. Meakin, 
of the Great Central Mission, Bermondsey. 
Mr. Meakin, as a result of long experience, 
is suspicious of the accuracy of the reports 
of so-called wholesale conversions of slum 
adults, and he believes that attention and 
energy should be concentrated upon the 
children. ‘‘ The Church must have a com- 
bined social and religious programme for 
the children. Child-life in all its aspects 
must be taken more distinctly under the 
wings and expenditure of the Church. I 
would like to see a great mission-hall in 
every slum locality, devoted wholly to the 
child-life and youth of the neighbourhood. 
There should be hearty religious services, 
free from stereotype and _ fo malism ; 
there should be playgrounds and amuse- 
ments conducted under the auspices of 
the Church, and summer‘and winter 
recreations calculated to develop both 
the body and the mind.”’ 
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For Winnie's Sake 


A Story founded on Fact 
By Eveline W. Wood 


I 


ND that is your final answer, 
Winnie ? Don’t you_ think 
you may change it if I give 
you a few days to think it 

over, dear ?” 

Rex Kenyon looked down pleadingly 
into the dark eyes of the girl whose hands 
he held, but she replied firmly, “ No; 
please consider it final, Mr. Kenyon.” 

“T think you are doing wrong, Winnie,” 
Rex urged gently, “if you would only say 
‘yes,’ you would be free from all worry 
and trouble—you and the boy.” 

“Oh, don’t tempt me!” cried the girl, 
the tears starting to her eyes, so that she 
turned aside her head to hide them from 
her companion. “I’m sure I am right; 
do not make it harder for me, Rex!” 

The last word slipped out half-uncon- 
sciously, and made him tighten his hold 
of the girl’s hands, but her sad, reproachful 
tone touched him, and bending and kissing 
her forehead he said, ‘‘ Good-bye, then, 
dear; and remember if you are ever in 
trouble you have only to write to me. 
God bless you, and help you in the path 
you have chosen.”” Then, not trusting 
himself to say more, he dropped her hands 
and hastily left the room. 

For a moment the girl stood where Rex 
had left her—irresolute, half-inclined to 
recall him; then, as his footsteps died 
away, she sank down on a chair by a small 
table and covered her face with her hands. 

Suddenly, soft, baby fingers touched her 
bent head, and a child’s voice said, “‘ Sissie, 
are you crying? What is the matter? 
You never cry.” 

Looking up she saw a pretty, curly- 
headed boy of about seven, standing look- 
ing at her with large, wondering, blue eyes. 
He was her brother Ronald, her only rela- 
tive. At that momeat she felt she could 


not bear the sight of the child, and putting 
out her hand said, rather sharply, ‘“ Go 
away, Ronnie, I can’t talk to you now.” 
The child gave her an astonished look, 
and then feeling he did not understand his 
sister in this new mood, he turned silently 
away, with a sad look in his little face, 
and the tears brimming over his eyes at 
Winnie’s sharp words. His sorrowful look 
reproached her, and she held out her hand, 
exclaiming ‘‘ Ronnie, come back dear, 
Sissie didn’t mean it!” and as the child 
ran to her delightedly, she clasped him 
in her arms, and leaning her face against 
his golden curls sobbed quietly. 


Il 


Ronald’s little brain had been hard at 
work for several days, puzzling over some- 
thing which was troubling him, and now 
at last he had arrived at what was, to him, 
a satisfactory conclusion. Ever since the 
evening when he had come upon his sister 
crying, he had been pondering a very 
weighty matter. True, Winnie had been 
more than usually gentle with him, as if 
anxious to efface all remembrance of her 
momentary sharpness from the child’s 
mind, but Ronnie, though a quiet little 
fellow, was very shrewd. He had enough 
sense to know that he was the cause 
of his sister’s unhappiness, though in 
what way he could not quite make out ; 
and he also had an idea—a hazy one, cer- 
tainly, but nevertheless an idea to which 
he clung—that if she only had a little 
more money, everything would be satis- 
factorily arranged. 

Ronald was determined to set things 
right at any cost, for he worshipped with 
a child’s reverent devotion the sister who 
had been all in all to him during the seven 
years of his little life, and his childish 
heart was touched by the thought of her 
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being sad and in trouble and all through 
him. He thought and thought, turning 
over first one plan then another, in his 
head, until at last one day his mind was 
made up. 

He bought some papers, and chose a 
warm, spring afternoon for the fulfilment 
of his fondly-cherished secret. Then he 
begged Winnie to let him go for a walk 
by the river, and, all unsuspecting, she 
consented. 


iil 


Rex Kenyon had felt very unsettled all 
day; he could not sit down to his read- 
ing indoors, so, about six o’clock he wan- 
dered listlessly down to the river. 

Grenville was a quiet little town near 
the Thames, and when he reached the side 
of the river the place seemed deserted. 
Rex strolled up to a low stone wall that 
ran along the water-side for some distance, 
and leaning his arms on the top of it, gave 
himself up to thought. 

It was now several weeks since he had 
received his answer from Winnie, and he 
had seen nothing of her. He had not 
given up all hope that he might yet win 
her over to his way of thinking, for he 
knew the hard struggle it must have been 
for her to refuse to become his wife, and 
she must have summoned all her pride to 
her aid. 

She was proud—there was no denying 
that fact, although he loved her all the 
more for it. That was the reason of it 
all—he was rich and she was poor, and 
nothing he could say in persuasion would 
change her determination not to burden 
him (‘‘as though it would be a burden,” 
he argued) with herself and her little 
brother. 

It had seemed to him that she was 
almost on the point of yielding, but she 
appeared so distressed that he had not 
urged her further than we have already 
seen, hoping in his inmost soul that time 
would make her see things in a different 
light, 

“If only I could reach her through little 
Ronald,” he meditated, ‘‘ next to myself 
(he smiled at his self-assurance) she loves 


him better than any one or anything in 
the world. If I could but —— Hullo, 
what is that youngster up to! He'll be 
over the wall in a moment—he ——”’ 
But the sentence remained unfinished. 

The child, whom Rex had just observed 
hovering near the lowest part of the wall, 
had suddenly disappeared over the side, 
and there was a splash in the water below. 
Without pausing to think, Rex threw off 
his coat and dived in after him. Fortu- 
nately the water was not deep close to the 
bank, and Rex, who was a fair swimmer, 
soon brought the child safely to the side. 
Hastily wrapping his dry coat around the 
unconscious form, he was making for the 
nearest house, when by the light of a 
lamp under which he was passing, he 
caught sight of the child’s face. 

“Ronnie!’”’ he ejaculated, in amaze- 
ment, hardly realising for a moment what 
it might mean to him; ‘“‘ my poor Winnie, 
if anything happens to the little fellow !”’ 
and he tightened his clasp of the tiny 
form as though to keep away the dark 
fear that would present itself to him. 

These thoughts flashed through his mind 
as he hurried along, presently reaching 
the cottage of an old couple he knew very 
well. 

A few minutes later and Ronnie was 
safely in a warm bed, a doctor was sent 
for, and then Rex had time to attend to 
himself. 

“The little master will be none the 
worse to-morrow, sir, the doctor sez,” 
informed the old man, “ but, sir, what me 
and the missus can’t mek out nohow, be 
the newspapers wot we found tucked 
inside of ’is little coat!” 

“Papers!” said Rex, puzzled, “ just 
let me have them, Miles, will you ?”’ 

The man brought them, and Rex, after 
glancing rapidly through the soaked pages, 
said, ‘“‘ I don’t understand this any more 
than you do, Miles; but I must be off to 
let Miss Atherly know her brother is safe. 
You won’t mind keeping him till morning ?”’ 

“‘ Bless yer sir, we’re on’y too pleased,” 
and so, giving Miles’ hand a hearty grip, 
Rex hastened away. 

* * * * * 
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The following morning Winnie and Rex 
were standing by Ronald’s bed. It was 
early, and he had not yet been removed 
from Miles’ cottage. The watchers were 
both very silent (though doubtless their 
thoughts were busy), as they looked down 
at the child whom they supposed to be 
still sleeping. 

Winnie had spent a very anxious hour 
the previous evening before Rex had 
brought her the news of Ronnie’s safety, 
but when he assured her there was no need 
for anxiety respecting the child the tired 
look had left her face. Now her cheeks 
had a pretty flush on them and_ her 
manner when she spoke to Rex, was full 
of a shyness and gratitude which made 
it very difficult for him to sit still while 
she moved softly about the room, and 
still more difficult to stand quietly by her 
side, as he was now doing. 

Presently, Winnie appearing rather anx- 
ious to break the long silence which was 
becoming a trifle embarrassing, said in a 
musing tone of voice, “ It is very curious 
about those papers—what can have in- 
duced the child to buy so many!” 

“It puzzles me as much as it does you,” 
replied Rex. “I cannot understand it 
—unless ——’”’ He paused a moment, then 
went on. ‘“‘I suppose he did not buy 
them in order to play at ‘ paper-boy ?’”’ 
Ronnie’s latest amusement had been to 
imitate various trades, etc., and naturally 
the idea struck Rex as a likely solution. 

But Winnie did not seem sosure. ‘‘ Per- 
haps so,” she said, slowly turning over 
the soaked pages, as though fancying she 
might obtain some clue. A movement 
from Ronnie caused her to look around. 
He was lying with his large eyes fixed 
dismally on his sister, while big tears 
rolled slowly down his cheeks. 

‘What is the matter, darling?” ex- 
claimed Winnie, kneeling down by the 
bed, and putting her arms round the child. 


“My papers!”” he sobbed, ‘“ my 
papers ——”’ 
“Never mind, dearie,’’ said Winnie 


soothingly, “‘ we will buy you some more, 
only don’t cry about it.” 


“Cheer up. old fellow.” put in 
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Rex; but Ronnie was not so easily con- 
soled. 

“It—it isn’t the—the. papers!” he 
sobbed out, ‘‘ but—Sissie won’t get the 
money—like the people you told us about,” 
with a nod at Rex, who looked utterly 
bewildered. 

“What do you mean, dear?” asked 
Winnie, adding, as though to change his 
thoughts, ‘“ How came you to slip in the 
water, Ronnie ?”’ 

“ Didn’t slip—jumped in.” This be- 
tween sobs, so that Winnie had to stoop 
down <o catch the words. ‘J buyed some 
papers—cos I wanted some money for 
you—then I fought you'd be quite happy— 
but now you won’t get any!” And his 
sobs and tears were renewed. 

Winnie looked up at Rex, still puzzled, 
but an idea seemed to have struck him. 
‘“T have it,” he exclaimed, “ why didn’t 
it occur to me before? He must have 
been thinking of that man I was telling 
you about a few weeks back—you re- 
member ? — the man who was_ found 
drowned with papers upon him identifying 
him as a man of wealth, with the result 
that his poor relatives became rich.” 

Winnie gave an exclamation of horror, 
and clasped her little brother closer to 
her as she realised what his loving little 
heart had tried to do for her. 

‘Did you do that to help me, Ronnie 
darling ?”’ she whispered, brokenly. 

‘“ Ess,”’ was the answer ; ‘‘ but now you 
can’t get any money from those papers 

and you’llstill be mis’able wifout him!” 
and his lips quivered afresh. 

‘‘ But Sissie would rather not have any 
money if it meant losing you, dear ——” 

“And Winnie won’t be miserable any 
more, Ron, old fellow,” broke in Rex, 
feeling he ought to have a share in the 
conversation. ‘‘She and you are com- 
ing to live with me now, and we will all 
be happy together.” 

Then turning to Winnie and taking her 
hands, he added beseechingly, ‘‘ You weil 
agree this time, dear ?”’ 

And she, looking up with a smile, an- 
swered, “I think there is nothing for me 
to do but to say ‘ Yes,’ Rex!” 











Paradise Island; or, the Romance of 
Metlakahtla 


A Remarkable Story of Missionary Heroism and Enterprise 


By George T. B. Davis 


This story of missionary heroism and enterprise affords a remarkable illustration of the 
power of the Gospel in reforming wild and savage men, whom all merely human efforts 
are powerless to reach. The writer travelled over six thousand miles in order to get the 
material for these articles and the illustrations are from photographs specially taken by 


Mr. Davis. 


{[INTRODUCTION.—The earlier chapters told how, at 
the instigation of a godly British naval captain, 
the Church Missionary Society chose a young man, 
William Duncan, to goas missionary to the Indians 
of Fort Simpson, North America, a fierce and can- 
nibal tribe, who feared neither God nor man. 
Arriving at the fort, Mr. Duncan began to learn 
the language of the Indians from Clah, a native 
who was allowed inside the fort. ] 


CHAPTER III 
RESCUED BY PROVIDENCE 


ITH the assistance of Clah, who 
became warmly attached to 
him, Mr. Duncan made rapid 
progress in learning the Tsim- 


 shean language. His method was as 


follows: selecting fifteen hundred of the 
commonest English words from the dic- 
tionary he sought to discover from Clah 
the Tsimshean equivalents for them. Many 
were the difficult and oftentimes amusing 
experiences which occurred in this at- 
tempt to formulate and put down in order 
for the first time the native tongue of the 
Indians. By patient and oft-repeated 
signs he finally wrote down phonetically 
in English characters fifteen hundred words 
and eleven hundred short sentences. 

Early in the year 1858, not long after 
Mr. Duncan’s arrival at the fort, he re- 
ceived a significant visit from one of the 
Tsimshean Indians. 

The native said to him : 
mean by 1858 ?” 

Mr. Duncan informed him that 1858 


‘What do you 


represented the number of vears that had 
passed since Christ came to earth with the 
message of salvation. 

The Indian then said: ‘‘ Why didn’t 
you tell us of this before ? Why were not 
our forefathers told this ? ”’ 

To this pertinent and accusing query 
Mr. Duncan could make no reply, for he 
realised anew the guilt of the Church in 
taking its ease for so many centuries while 
millions of men and women and children, 
red and yellow and black, were perishing 
without ever having heard the gospel. 

The Indian then asked : “ Have you 
got the Word of God ?” 

Translated into English the Indians 
query meant, have you got a letter from 
God. Hence Mr. Duncan answered, ‘‘ Yes 
I have God’s letter.” 

‘“‘T want to see it,’”’ said the native. 

Mr. Duncan went to get his Bible, glad 
of an opportunity to impress upon the 
Indian mind the fact that he had brought 
a message not from any human being, but 
from the KinG oF KinGs, the Gop oF 
HEAVEN. It had been rumoured through- 
out the Indian camp that the white mis- 
sionary had a message from God and this 
man was eager to see it and confirm the 
report. 

When Mr. Duncan brought the Bible 
to him he said, “‘ Is this the Word ?”’ 

““ Yes,”’ said Mr. Duncan, “ it is.” 

‘The Word from God ?”’ 

ne 

“ Has he sent it to us ?”’ 
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“Yes, to you as much as to me,” replied 
Mr. Duncan. 

‘Are you going to tell the Indians that ?”’ 
he asked. 

a ig 

“Good, that is very good,” said the 
man, and departed to spread the good 
news throughout the camp. 

It was not until the summer of 1858 

















Mr. William Duncan, the missionary of Metla- 
kahtla, standing in the doorway of his office. 
From a photograph taken specially for 
this article 


after a period of eight months of diligent 
study of the language, that Mr. Duncan 
ventured to formally address the Indians 
in their native tongue. During the winter, 
however, he frequently visited among them 
endeavouring to prepare the way for the 
presentation of his formal message in 
Tsimshean. To the Church Missionary 
Society in London Mr. Duncan wrote a 


Romance of Metlakahtla 


vivid letter, describing his first general 
visit among the natives. 

“Tt would be impossible,”’ he said, ‘ for 
me to give a full description of this my 
first general visit, for the scenes were too 
excited and too crowded to admit of it. 
I confess that cluster after cluster of these 
half-naked and painted savages round 
their camp-fires was to my unaccustomed 
eyes, very alarming. But the reception 
I met with was truly wonderful and en- 
couraging. On entering a house I was 
saluted by one, two, or three of the prin- 
cipal persons with ‘ Clah-how-yah,’ which 
is the complimentary term used in the 
trading jargon. This would be repeated 
several times. Then a general movement 
and a squatting ensued, followed by a 
breathless silence, during which every eye 
was fixed upon me. After a time several 
would begin nodding and smiling, at the 
same time reiterating in a low tone, ‘Ahm, 
ahm, ah ket, ahm, Shimauget ’ (good, kind 
person, good chief). 

‘“‘ In some houses they would not be con- 
tent until I took the chief place near the 
fire, and they always placed a mat upon 
a box for me to sit upon. My inquiries 
after the sick were always followed by 
anxious looks and deep sighs. A kind of 
solemn awe would spread itself at once.” 

In the course of his visits among the 
people Mr. Duncan carefully noted the 
religious ideas which the Indians had held 
in their savage condition. As the result 
of his observations he found the following 
peculiar beliefs held sway over their minds 
and hearts, and doubtless had done so for 
ages past : 

““ The idea they entertain of God is that 
He isa great Chief. They call Him by the 
same term as they do their chiefs, only 
adding the word for above, thus, ‘ shim- 
auget’ is chief, and ‘lakkah’ above; 
and hence the name of God with them is 
Shimauget Lakkah. They believe that 
the Supreme Being never dies; that He 
takes great notice of what is going on 
amongst men, and is frequently angry and 
punishes offenders. They do not know 
who is the author of the universe, nor do 
they expect that God is the author of 
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their own being. They have no fixed 
ideas about these things, ‘but I fully believe 
that they frequently appeal to God in 
trouble; they ask for pity and deliver- 
ance. In great extremities of sickness 


Rock, and how many terrible Indian wars 
might have been averted in the early his- 
tory of the United States! 

On June 13, 1858, Mr. Duncan delivered 
his first formal message to the Tsimsheans 
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Indians of New Metlakahtla takivg afternoon tea on the ice in winter 


they address God saying it is not good for 
them to die. 

‘“‘ The enjoyment of heaven and the pri- 
vations of hell they understand to be 
carnal. They do not suppose the wicked 
to be destitute of food any more than they 
were here, but they are treated as slaves 
and are badly clothed.” 

With these hazy feelings of a divine 
Ruler of the world, the Indians “ felt after 
God, if haply they might find Him.” But 
those faint glimmerings of religion did not 
constitute the gospel, and in what a sad 
condition they had left the red men of the 
forest for these many centuries! Oh, if 
the Church had only been filled with mis- 
sionary zeal in the days of Columbus how 
many millions of American Indians might 
have been saved, what a glorious Christian 
civilisation might have been flourishing 
when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth 


in their native speech. Describing the 
memorable occasion in his journal, he 
wrote : 

‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and let 
all creation join in chorus to bless His 
holy name. True to His word, ‘ He giveth 
power to the faint, and to them that have 
no might He increaseth strength.’ Bless 
for ever His holy name ! 

“Last week I finished translating my 
first address for the Indians. Although 
it was not entirely to my satisfaction, I 
felt it would be wrong to withhold the 
message any longer. Accordingly I sent 
word last night (not being ready before) 
to the chiefs, desiring to use their houses 
to-day to address their people in. This 
morning I set off, accompanied by the 
young Indian (Clah) whom I have had 
occasionally to assist me in the language. 
In a few minutes we arrived at the first 
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chief’s house, which I found all prepared, 
and we mustered about one hundred souls. 
This was the first assembly of Indians I 
had met. My heart quailed greatly before 
the work—a people for the first time come 
to hear the Gospel tidings, and I, the poor 
instrument, to address them in a tongue 
so new and different to me. Oh those 
moments! I began to think that after 
all I should be obliged to get Clah to 
speak to them, while I read to them from 
a paper in my hand. Blessed be God, 
this Tame resolution was not carried. My 


- Indian was so unnerved at my proposal 


that I quickly saw I must do the best I 
could by myself, or worse would come of 
it. I then told them to shut the door. 
The Lord strengthened me. I knelt down 
to crave God’s blessing, and afterwards I 
gave them the address. They were all 
remarkably attentive. At the conclusion 
I desired them to kneel down. They 
immediately complied, and I offered up 
prayer for them in English. They pre- 
served great silence. All being done, I 
bade them good-bye. They all responded 
with seeming thankfulness. On leaving, 
I asked my Indian if they understood me, 
and one of the chief women very sericusly 
replied, ‘Nee nee’ (yes), and he (Clah) 
assured me that from their looks he knew 
that they understood and felt it to be good. 

“We then went to the next chief’s 
house, where we found all ready, a canoe- 
sail spread for me to stand on, and a mat 
placed on a box for me to sit upon. About 
one hundred and fifty souls assembled, 
and as there were a few of the fort people 
present, I first gave them a short address 
in English, and then the one in Tsimshean. 
All knelt in prayer, and were very attentive 
as at the other place. This is the head 
chief's house. He is a very wicked man, 
but he was present, and admonished the 
people to behave themselves during my stay. 

“‘ After this I went in succession to the 
other seven tribes, and addressed them in 
the chiefs’ houses. In each case I found 
the chief very kind and attentive in pre- 
paring his house and assembling his people. 
The smallest company I addressed was 


about fifty souls, and the largest about 
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two hundred. Their obedience to my re- 
quest about kneeling was universal, but 
in the house where there were over two 
hundred, some confusion took place, as 
they were sitting so close. However, 
when they heard me begin to pray, they 
were instantly quiet. Thus the Lord helped 
me through. About eight or nine hundred 
souls in all have heard me speak, and a 
great number of them, I feel certain, have 
understood the message. May the Lord 
make it the beginning of great good for 
this pitiable and long-lost people.” 

Mr. Duncan’s next endeavour was to 
establish a school where instruction would 
be given in both secular and spiritual 
things. What was his surprise and de- 
light when the notorious head-chief Legaic 











A typical native w.man of M :tlak.htla, whose 
son is working as a missionary among 
neighbouring Indians 


offered his large house for the purpose for 
a time at any rate. About two weeks 
later the school was opened with an attend- 
ance of twenty-six children in the fore- 
noon and fourteen or fifteen adults in the 
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afternoon. Everything went happily for 
a few weeks until Legaic and his wife 
departed on a fishing expedition, and the 
house was closed. 

The school was such a success however, 
and was proving such an effective means of 
attracting the Indians, that Mr. Duncan 
set about building a school house at once. 
Late in the autumn it was completed and 
November Ig, the opening day of the 
school, there was registered an enrolment 
of one hundred and forty children and 
fifty adults. As the days and weeks 
passed the interest grew rather than 
lessened, and the gospel teaching was 
making rapid inroads upon the heathen 
ideas and customs. 

There was one class of men amongst the 
Indians to whom the new teaching was 
doubly hateful—the medicine men, the 
high priests of the Red man’s religion. The 
spread of knowledge and the gospel meant 
the death-blow to their calling and the 
position of honour in which they were 
held. Four chiefs had already aban- 
doned their medicine practices.and were 
giving heed to Mr. Duncan’s instruction. 

As the month of December progressed, 
the season drew near for the holding of 
the annual medicine rites and ceremonies, 
which were attended by large numbers of 
visitors from other tribes and were marked 
by debauchery and other abominations. 
Legaic and.the leading medicine men held 
a conference and sent notice to Mr. Duncan 
through the manager of the fort, that he 
must close the school for four weeks while 
the medicine work was in progress. The 
missionary declared that such a course was 
impossible. A little later hereceived word 
that the chiefs would be content provided 
the school was closed for two weeks—and 
that afterward they would all come to be 
instructed—while if he did not comply with 
their request, the pupils would be shot 
as they went to school. Mr. Duncan 
returned answer that he could not close 
the school a single day in deference to their 
heathen abominations, that Satan had 
ruled there long enough and it was high 
time that his rule should be disturbed. 


A few days later, on December 20, as 
children were assembling for the afternoon 
session of the school, Mr. Duncan looked 
out of the door and saw Legaic approach- 
ing followed by a motley crowd of medicine 
men dressed in their fantastic garb. When 
they reached the building Legaic shouted 
at the top of his voice to the few children 
who had just come in, ordering them to 
hurry home at once. He then entered 
the room, followed by seven or more 
of the medicine men, and drawing near to 
Mr. Duncan they tried to intimidate him 
by their terrorising language and frightful 
appearance. Legaic declared the school 
must be closed four days at least, or he 
would shoot at the pupils as they came 
to school; that if he was unable to stop 
the school, medicine men from other tribes 
would shame and perhaps kill him ; that 
he knew how to kill men (drawing his 
hand across his throat as he spoke). 

God enabled Mr. Duncan to stand calmly 
during the long harangue, and then to 
address the intruders with far more fluency 
than usual. He was enabled to tell them 
faithfully of their sin and to vindicate his 
own conduct. He declared that God was 
his Master and that he must obey Him 
rather than men; that the devil had 
taught their fathers what they were prac- 
tising and it was bad; that he had come 
to tell them of God’s way and it was good. 

During the excited scene which lasted 
an hour, Legaic once pointed to two men 
standing near and said they were mur- 
derers as well as himself, hence it was 
useless for them to go to school. At this 
point Mr. Duncan broke in declaring the 
gospel was for murderers as well as others ; 
that if his hearers would repent and amend 
they could still be saved. 

Toward the close of the interview, how- 
ever, two villainous-looking confederates 
went and whispered something into Legaic’s 
ear, doubtless a taunt that he was afraid 
to kill the missionary. Legaic at once 
became passionately inflamed, and draw- 
ing near to Mr. Duncan gesticulated wildly, 
having a knife concealed in his right 
hand. 


(To be continued) 
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Our Question Drawer 
Conducted by the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. 








(Mr. Meyer has answered below the questions submitted to him by our readers. 


Any who may have 


difficulties of a religious character are earnestly invited to mention their trouble to Mr. Meyer so that he may 
endeavour to help them by giving the advice which his wide knowledge and experience enable him to render] 


What does the vile clothing of James ii. 2 
mean ? 

Ans. The same word is used as in 
James i. 21; 1 Peter iii. 2r (the filth of 
the flesh); and Rev. xxi. 1 (hegthat is 
filthy). The dress of the} poor man 
would be stained and disfigured. 


When David wrote Psalm xli., could he have 
had any conception that Judas would fulfil the 
ninth verse ? 

Ans. No, he probably was thinking 
of Ahitophel, who was his Judas. But 
the spirit of God intended a deeper 
significance, when He led David to pen 
these words. It is written that the 
prophets searched what, or what manner 
of time, the Spirit of Christ, which was 
in them, did signify. 

Are Christians to give thanks to God for 
their troubles and trials, including injuries, 


accidents, the carelessness of others? Is this 
the meaning of Eph. v. 20? 


Ans. We must learn to accept all the 
incidents of life, as permitted to happen 
to us by the Providence of our Father. 


Not a single shaft can hit 
Save the love of God sees fit. 


We must believe also, that there is 
some loving purpose concealed in each, 
some new opportunity to exercise our- 
selves in godliness, and climb on our dead 
selves to higher things. It is for this 
that we are called to give thanks—not 
for the evil thing, but for the grace that 
we may extract from it, as Samson did 
the wild honey from the lion’s carcase. 
We ought to be thankful that God does 
not leave our characters without the 
discipline of trial, because trial is the 


opportunity of apprehending and appro- 
priating more of His Grace and Help. 

What is the meaning of John viii. 51, 52? 
Is it possible for a man not to see or taste 
of death ? 

Ans. In the discourses of our Lord, 
and in many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, Death stands for much more than 
the dissolution of this mortal body. It 
implies the insensibility of the soul to 
God and eternal interests, ¢.g., ‘‘ She 
that liveth in pleasure is dead, while she 
liveth,’ and ‘To be carnally minded 
is death.” For those who believe in 
Christ, death is robbed of its sting. What 
is dreaded as Death, its power to separate, 
its mystery, its terror—all are extracted. 
The Death of Death by His Death brought 
Death to Death. Contrast the inscrip- 
tions of the Pagan with those of the 
Christian Catacombs. In the one, such 
inscriptions are frequent, as, “ Farewell, 
a long and eternal Farewell;” while, 
in the other, there is the glad anticipation 
of Victory and Reunion. Of death in the 
Pagan sense the believer in Christ knows 
nothing. For him Christ “ has abolished 
death.” 

Will Unitarians be saved ? 

Ans. Why do you put salvation in 
the future? It is a much more important 
question, whether people are being saved 
now and here from the power and love 
of sin. What may await this man or 
that in the future is determined by his 
attitude towards so much of Christ as 
he knows to-day. There are thousands 
of people who are intellectually orthodox, 
and can repeat every clause of the Atha- 
nasian and Nicene Creeds,- but who are 
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not saved from selfishness, greed, opinion- 
ativeness, passion, and ill-temper; whilst 
there are many, who open their hearts 
to'a'very imperfect creed, and who are 
nevertheless purified and indwelt by the 
Light that lighteth every man who 
comes into the world. Channing and 
Martineau could not intellectually accept 
our definitions of the Trinity, but spiritu- 
ally they opened their natures to the 
glorious fulness of Him who is the Alpha 
and Omega. A child may be warmed 
by the sun, though it knows nothing 
of the sun’s constitution. The one ques- 
tion must always be, “ Are men true to 
so much of the truth as they know.” 


Why is all mention of the Wife omitted from 
the fourth commandment ? 


Ans. It would be impossible for the 
wife or mother to be restrained from 
constant service to the man or the child 
she loves, and her work for them is not 
work. It is her joy and life, her supreme 
delight is in sacrifice for those whom 
she loves better than herself. 


Is a man’s destiny determined by the par- 
ticular view which he may take of Christ, or 
of the future life ? 


Ans. I think not. We are not saved 
by holding orthodox views, and con- 
demned for holding heterodox ones. Our 
acceptance, or rejection does not depend 
on our ability or failure to pass a theo- 
logical examination. When the word 
“faith” is used in John iii., it does not 
mean, as in the last clause of the Atha- 
nasian Creed, that the believer must 
append his signature to a certain Credo. 
Faith in the New Testament stands for 
Trust. It is the opened heart towards 
Jesus Christ, the Logos, in whom the 
Divine has dwelt, dwells, and will for ever 
dwell. To shut the heart against Him 
is to exclude the ozone, the life-blood, 
the actinic ray of the spiritual world. 
As death comes to the flower which is 
excluded from the sunshine and dew, 
so death is the natural result for the 
spiritual life which refuses Christ. It 
must be remembered that Christ comes 
in many ways to human souls. For us 





He comes in His Gospel and by His Spirit, 
but He also comes in a lesser degree, 
in Nature, in Conscience, and in the 
Lives of Holy Men and Women. This 
is the clear affirmation of the Apostle in 
Acts xiv. 17; Rom. ii. 14, 15. When 
the inner being is opened to receive Him, 
there is Salvation: to exclude Him is to 
be shut up to the darkness of the bottom- 
less pit of the self-life. 

How could the least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven be greater than John the Baptist? 
What is the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

Ans. The Kingdom of Heaven is the 
rule of God over the life of men, in socie- 
ties and kingdoms; or the application 
of the eternal principles, as stated in the 
Sermon on the Mount, to human life. 
This is a great advance on all that has 
preceded, and the least scholar in this 
school stands on a much higher level 
than the greatest in any preceding one. 
A child on a mountain sees further than 
a giant in the valley. A Sunday-school 
scholar understands things which puzzled 
Socrates. To belong to the kingdom 
of love and ministry is to make as com- 
mon coin principles of action which the 
greatest men in previous and inferior 
dispensations never dreamt of. 

The Church at Corinth was urged by St. 
Paul to deliver over to Satan one of its mem- 
bers who had sinned grossly. What does this 
mean? Does the Church now possess power 
or authority to do this ? 

Ans. It is impossible to say certainly 
what this means. But these two pass- 
ages (1 Cor. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20) should be 
compared with 1 Cor. xi. 30. In the early 
church there was a close connection ob- 
served between spiritual and physical 
health, and where the former declined the 
latter followed. In some cases the Apostles 
handed over notorious offenders to phy- 
sical disease and suffering that they might 
be brought to a better mind (Acts xiii. 
11). Something of this kind seems indi- 
cated here, but notice that the intention 
was merciful. I should think that the 
Church to-day might still exert this power, 
of binding and loosing, if she were more 
spiritual. 
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HE early morning sun had gently 

tinted the great stretches of purple 

heather with a delicate pink, and 

lent whiteness to the stony track 

that wound snake-like between them to 

the valley beneath, where it broadened 

into a road that accompanied with nany 

a gracious curve the sparkling, chattering 

little glen river on its way to join forces 
with the beautiful Irish Rhine. 

At this hour, on this particular July 
morning, the scene was one calculated to 
make even a careless observer pause, im- 
pressed by its calm, if somewhat lonely 
grandeur, yet the only pair of human eyes 
that gazed upon it conveyed to their 
owner’s brain no image whatever. 

Old Hugh Maguire sat on the low mud 
wall boundary of the “bit o’ land” 
which year after year provided the family 
that depended upon it with potatoes, and 
stared with unseeing eyes at the prospect 
before him, every line of which was as 
familiar to him as the freckled features of 
his great-grandson’s face. 

Old Hugh had risen early that morning, 
almost as early as the sun, and after a 
sleepless night had crept softly out of the 
cabin, careful not to disturb the slumbers 
of its other inmates, and with the slow, 
feeble steps of extreme old age, had reached 
the particular spot on the mud wall where 
it was his custom to sit. 

Old Hugh must at one time have been 
a very tall man, but age had bent his 
shoulders and twisted his joints so that 
his height had been deprived of several 
inches. Age had also furrowed his cheeks 
and pushed far back into their sockets 
the eyes that had long since lost the quick- 
ness of observation and the twinkle of fun 
that had once been characteristic of them. 
Indeed, a more forlorn and pathetic-look- 
ing figure than old Hugh Maguire’s it 
would be hard to find in the County of 
Waterford on this July morning in 1903. 
At the best of times Fortune did not smile 
kindly upon him, but just now she was 
frowning, and old Hugh’s soul was full of 
gloom. 


‘“‘Mebbe I’m forgot,” he murmured un- 
easily, shaking his head from side to side ; 
““ mebbe I am.as she says, an’ if so, what'll 
become o’ me at all ?” 

The old eyes looked wistfully out over 
the purple heather as if asking for some 
answer to his question. That he received 
none gave him no disappointment, for he 
had not expected one. Life had taught 
him some lessons. 

The cause of old Hugh’s trouble was 
this: On the previous evening, the weather 
having been unusually sultry, he had de- 
serted his customary seat on the mud wall 
and sought shelter from the level rays of 
the setting sun behind the peat stack at 
one side of the cabin. He had brought a 
hard wooden chair to this place of refuge 
and in the grateful shade afforded by the 
peat stack had fallen into a state of semi- 
stupor, semi-reverie. From this dreamy 
condition he was rudely aroused by the 
indignant tones of his grandson’s wife. 

The Maguires had few neighbours, their 
home being situated, as it were, on the 
border-land of that wild, sparsely-inha- 
bited region lying between the valley of 
the Blackwater and the south-east corner 
of Tipperary, a region inhabited by ‘‘ moun- 
tainy men,” as they are called in the valley 
and regarded with a mixture of fear and 
contempt by their more civilised neigh- 
bours on both sides of the Knockmeledown 
range. 

Therefore visitors were as a rule few and 
far between at the Maguires’ cabin, though 
the family was well known and liked in 
the district. Of late, however, things had 
undergone a change ; news had floated up 
from the valley that had sent a thrill of 
excitement through the “‘ mountainy men,” 
causing them to meet together more fre- 
quently and discuss the happenings b low. 
A couple of months previously informa- 
tion had come that the King meant to 
visit the Duke’s beautiful castle, and those 
who returned from the fair in Lismore 
brought news of all that was to be done 
in honour of such an event. No one was 
more interested and more anxious for infor- 
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mation, and consequently more disap- 
pointed, than little Hughie Maguire when 
the report was contradicted and the nume- 
rous plans for a descent into the valley 
to see their monarch had to be abandoned. 

Hope had revived, however, in some 
breasts, later. The King, though not com- 
ing to Lismore was coming to Cork, and 
an excursion to Cork was possible to some 
of those whose dwellings were scattered 
here and there on the shoulder of Knock- 
meledown. 

It was with the object of discussing such 
an excursion that Maggie Quirk, on the 
evening that old Hugh had sought shelter 
behind the peat stack, paused in her ascent 
up the stony road outside the Maguires’ 
cabin and allowed her little donkey with 
its load of furze strapped to its back to 
crop the short grass on the bank while she 
greeted Noey Maguire with the remark, 
“°Tis a fine evenin’, God bless it !”’ 

Noey, who was standing outside her 
door flinging handfuls of Indian meal por- 
ridge from a yellow bowl to a family of 
eager, long-legged hens, turned at the 
salutation to reply indifferently, ‘‘’Tis so.” 

“The King, more power to him, is 
havin’ the best o’ good weather now ; 
*twill be a grand day to-morra,” continued 
Maggie cheerfully. 

“It makes no differs to me what it is,’’ 
replied Noey with a snort. 

“ Ay, what ails ye, woman dear ?’’ cried 
Maggie anxiously; ‘“‘aren’t ye comin’ 
along with us to Youghal ?”’ 

“T dunno will I go,” replied Noey 
gloomily. 

“Ts it afraid o’ lavin’ the childer ye 
are?’ inquired Maggie incredulously. 
“Wisha, no harm can come to them an’ 
no mischieviousness up here they can get 
into. An’ sure Hughie has great sense. 
Yer man ’Il be rale vexed if ye don’t go, 
he’s that set on showin’ th’ ould gran’- 
father to the King.” 

But here Noey’s wrath broke forth and 
her shrill angry voice rose high in her 
indignation ; here, too, old Hugh became 
conscious of the proximity of the two 
women, and distinctly heard waat his 
grandson’s wife said. 


“Tf he goes not a foot do I stir, an’ I’ve 
told Con so. Sure, ’tis at home thinkin’ 
of his latther end the like of him should be, 
not sthravadin’ over the counthree takin’ 
up the room o’ them that’s young and 
hearty. I declare to goodness, Maggie 
Quirk, that ould fellah ‘ll soon be goin’ 
on for two hundthred, an’ he’s no more 
notion o’ dyin’ than Hughie, nor as much, 
for he ates the bit an’ sup out o’ the 
child’s mouth. Och, it’s cruel, ’tis so! 
What does an ould wan want to be livin’ 
on for when all belongin’ to him is dead ? 
’Tis forgot above, he is, for nothin’ kills 
him. He’s all riddled with bullets an’ it 
makes no odds to him. Him an’ his two 
sons was in the Crimea, an’ wan, the moral 
they say of poor big Hugh that was killed 
in South Africa, was shot dead, an’ my 
man’s father lost a leg, but gran’father, 
barrin’ just wounds an’ privations, was 
none the worse, an’ was away fightin’ 
again before he knew where he was.” 

“‘ Ah, ould Hugh was the great soldier,”’ 
the other woman said approvingly ; “ an’ 
sure poor big Hugh took afther him. ’Tis 
a good thing for you, Noey Maguire, that 
Con didn’t set his heart on the soldiering, 
‘tis a corpse he’d be to-day, an’ then ye’d 
be in a poor way.” 

“Och, I took care o’ that,” replied 
Noey, drawing her finger round the now 
empty bowl that her fowl might not be 
deprived of any morsel that remained. 
“TI only wed him on condition that he 
gave up the notion, so I have him safe at 
home wid all his limbs sound on him, 
thank God! An’ sure ’twas well I made 
the bargain wid him then, for ne’er a thing 
will he do for me since,’’ she wound up 
angrily. 

“D’ye tell me that, now?” cried 
Maggie Quirk incredulously. ‘“‘ Sure every 
wan says Con’s the quietest man alive, an’ 
’tis yerself has it yer own way entirely.”’ 

“Tf I had, gran’father’d be down below 
in the Union, not up here atin’ the childer’s 
victuals an’ fillin’ up the house that’s too 
small as it is to hold ourselves, an’ now 
to be dthraggin’ the ould relic o’ mortality 
along wid us to see the King! Och, I’ve 
no patience wid him!” 
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“’Tis a dispensation widout doubt,” 
replied Mrs. Quirk sympathetically. ‘‘ Well, 
I must be steppin’,” and she gave her 
donkey an encouraging whack with the 
stick she carried and continued her home- 
ward way. 

Soon after Con returned accompanied by 
his eldest child, Hughie, a boy of ten years 
old, who had gone to meet his father, and 
who now ran with an eager shout of 
“‘ Gran’father, where are ye ?”’ to the back 
of the cabin in search of the old man, 
who, notwithstanding the stretch of years 
that separated their lives, was his chief 
confidant and dearest companion. 

As the sound of Hughie’s shrill young 
voice penetrated the dulled hearing of 
old Hugh, he pulled himself together with 
a great effort, and leaning heavily on his 
stout blackthorn went slowly forth to 
meet the boy. 

“Ts it there ye are, gran’father ?”’ 
Hughie cried. ‘‘Come to the wall an’ 
sit down. Here’s a grand paper book 
wid pictures in it of the King an’ Queen, 
an’ allsorts. Come an’ see!” 

It was a tossed and dirty illustrated 
weekly that Hughie, sitting on the wall 
beside his grandfather, spread open with 
eager interest upon his knees. 

“There’s the King every way in this,” 
he announced ; “ sittin’ on his throne wid 
his crown on his head, an’ standin’ up 
wid a grand long cloak hangin’ to the 
ground behind him that’s got rabbit skin 
all down the sides of it, an’ here 
Ah, just look here, gran’father, here he is 
dthrivin’ in his moty car! D’ye think, 
now, if he hadn’t ha’ changed his mind 
about comin’ to Lismore, would he have 
come dthrivin’ in it ? Och, gran’father, 
I’m cravin’ to see the King, but I’d give 
me two eyes to see him in his car.” 

“Ah, to be sure, them cars is the 
wondther of the age.” said Con, who had 
followed his son to the wall; ‘‘ but look 
here now, gran’father, I’ve got something 
yell think more on than Hughie’s pic- 
tures. What d’ye say to a bit o’ ’baccy, 
ould man? Run along into the house, 
Hughie, an’ fetch gran’father’s pipe.”’ 

As the boy slipped from his seat and 





ran like a rabbit into the cabin, Con put 
a little packet into his grandfather’s brown 
wrinkled hand, and the expression on his 
good-humoured countenance denoted anti- 
cipated pleasure in the reception of his 
gift. He was a little disconcerted, there- 
fore, when the old man handed him back 
the packet saying, “ Thank ye kindly, 
Con; ’tis always the good boy ye’ve bin 
to me, but I’m ould now, too ould to be 
atin’ an’ dthrinking an’ smokin’ an’ such 
like ; ‘tis undther the sod I should be be 
rights. Keep the "baccy yerself, Con,.me 
man.” 

‘ Begorrah, will I ? an’ I afther bringin’ 
it home to yerself! Too ould is it? 
Undther the sod indeed! Ah, wisha, 
what’s come to ye, gran’father, to be 
talkin’ that way? As if ye aren’t the 
grandest ould hayro in the kingdom, an’ 
we’re all as proud as can be of ye. Sure, 
‘tis a sort of heirloom ye are. As I was 
sayin’ below in Lismore to-day, if the King 
had ha’ known ye were in it, he’d ha’ come 
widout doubt to see ye. Sure, ye’re a 
monument to the counthree, an’ if there 
was a few more of ye, we’d make short 
work o’ conquerin’ the wurruld. Wasn’t 
yer father killed in the battle o’ Watherloo 
an’ yerself born the same day? An’ 
wasn’t yerself wan o’ the six hundthred, 
an’ didn’t ye get a V.C. in the Afghan 
war? Ah, go ‘long wid ye! If the likes 
of yous is livin’ too long afther all ye’ve 
done, then the sooner the rest of us quits 
out of it the better.” 

Con’s words, spoken very heartily, fell 
like balm on the old man’s troubled spirit, 
but they could not heal the wound his 
wife’s had inflicted. Con then proceeded 
to explain his plan for the next day’s ex- 
pedition. They must start early, he said, 
Nolan would drive as many as would fit 
on his car down to Cappoquin, where they 
could get the boat for Youghal. 

“It’s grand we can have the car, for now 
ye can do it aisy, gran’father. I was 
wondtherin’ how it would be wid ye if we 
had to step it all the way,” Con wound up 
complacently. 

“T’m not goin’, I’ll bide here,” replied 
old Hugh. “’Tis too big a weight Q’ 
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years is on me, me son, to be thravellin’ 
that len’th of a way now. Go all of yous ; 
I’ll bide quiet at home, ’tis fitter for me.”’ 

And to this resolution the old man kept, 
though Con used all his powers of persua- 
sion to induce him to change it, urging the 
ease with which Nolan’s car would enable 
them to undertake the journey and the 
pleasure it would give the King to behold 
such a valuable subject as the veteran 
soldier. 

Con was at length reluctantly obliged 
to relinquish his efforts, when Noey joined 
the conclave and approved old Hugh’s 
resolution saying, “‘ Wisha, Con, is it killin’ 
the ould man ye’d be, dthraggin’ him all 
that way ?” 

“There’s no killin’ in it,” replied Con 
gloomily, his good-humoured face clouded 
by disappointment. 

All this had happened on the previous 
evening, and now old Hugh had risen very 
early to think over his position as it had 
suddenly been presented to him. He had 
thought over it through the silence of the 
night, but nothing had comeof his thinking, 
nothing but added gloom and depression. 

“If I’m forgot above, as she says, what'll 
I do at all!” he muttered half audibly 
from time to time. 

By-and-by the inmates of the cabin 
began to stir, and soon all was fuss and 
excitement, the fowls clucked loudly, 
scratching for early worms outside the 
door, and the pig grunted as he snuffed 
with his nose to the ground, while Mrs. 
Maguire’s shrill voice rose above all the 
other noises as she made her preparations 
for departure. 

At last the heavily laden car rattled 
down the stony road followed by Hughie’s 
wistful gaze, and all was quiet once more. 
Then drawing his ragged sleeve across his 
eyes, Hughie slowly returned to his grand- 
father saying with a forced laugh, “‘ ’Tis 
in the same boat we are, me too young 
an’ yous too old to see the King, so ’tis 
amusin’ ourselves we must be. I tell ye 
what, gran’father. Ye must put on yer 
V.C. Where’ll I get it ?” 

Hughie was now all excitement and 
interest, and the old man, glad to humour 


him, rose slowly, saying, “I'll get it, 
sonny, but it’s odd to be wearin’ the like 
ef it up here wid only ourselves to be 
lookin’ at it.” 

“ Ah, not at all!” cried Hughie. ‘‘ We’ll 
look at the pictures an’ pretend we’re 
seein’ the King.” 

They had scarcely put this programme 
into execution when they were startled 
by a curious, unfamiliar sound, like that 
of a gigantic humming-top in motion. 
Nearer it came and nearer, and Hughie 
cried in wonder, ‘‘ Gran’father, whatever’s 
that ?” 

Old Hugh shook his head. ‘“‘ Some sort 
of an earthquake, mebbe ! ”’ he said doubt- 
fully. 

The humming sound had drawn nearer 
and grown louder, and now a huge, un- 
familiar object could be seen turning the 
bend of the road above the Maguires’ 
cabin. 

Hughie’s mouth fell open and he stared 
with wide, incredulous eyes at it till it 
stopped its course and stood motionless, 
panting loudly before his home. 

“ Begorrah,” he gasped, “‘’tis the King ! 
He’s heard of ye an’ he’s come to see ye, 
gran’father !” 

It was indeed a motor car that Hughie’s 
astonished eyes beheld, and in it two 
gentlemen, one of whom riveted his atten- 
tion because of his resemblance to the 
pictures he had seen in the paper of the 
King, the other, who held the steering- 
wheel, beckoned to Hughie and the boy 
advanced slowly like one in a dream. 

“Can you give me a pitcher of water, 
boy ?”’ this gentleman asked, but Hughie 
did not hear the question, his thoughts 
and eyes being fixed on his companion. 

“°Tis yer honour the King,” he said 
solemnly, saluting in military fashion as 
his grandfather had taught him, and then 
feeling that such exceptional circumstances 
demanded still more of him he dropped 
two or three curtseys. ‘‘ Will yer honour 
step inside an’ see me grandfather that’s 
bin in all the wars of the wurruld an’ 
spilt his life blood for ye again an’ again ? 
He’s too ould to go an’ see yer honour, 
but belike ye heard the great soldier he is 
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an’ come to see him. He'll be rale 
pleased.” 

The gentlemen exchanged glances, then 
the elder, who wore a pointed beard, said, 
“So you think I am the King, eh ? Why?” 

Hughie saluted again and smiled in a 
superior manner. 

“Sure, I know yer honour well out of 
the pictures,” he said confidently, “ an’ 
yer moty car an’ all. Ah, sure, I couldn’t 
be mistook. Me gran’father ‘ll be the 
proud man this day!” 

“He was a soldier you say?” ques- 
tioned the other gentleman, who wore a 
peaked leather cap and a brown suit with 
leather cuffs. 

“The grandest ever was,” replied Hughie 
proudly, “as his father was before him. 
He was killed in the battle o’ Watherloo 
the day me gran’father was born—’tis me 
great gran’father he is—me gran’ father lost 
his leg in the Crimea an’ me uncle Hugh was 
killed in South Africa, but himself come 
through every war with a V.C. on him.” 

“‘ We must see this old hero,”’ exclaimed 
the gentleman with the beard. ‘‘ Come, 
colonel, he ought to interest you too.” 

As the gentlemen stepped out of the 
car, Hughie, whose freckled face was 
scarlet and his grey eyes shining with 
excitement, ran back to his grandfather 
to announce the visitors. 

“Gran’father,” he cried, ‘“‘ ’tis the King 
has come to see ye an’ the Kornel of the 
army wid him! Ah, gran’father, ’tis 
yerself’s the great soldier for the like o’ 
this to happen!” 

The old man stared bewildered into 
Hughie’s excited countenance saying 
slowly, ‘Ah, whisht, sonnie: tis di- 
minted ye are to be talkin’ so!” 

“Tis God’s truth, gran’father,” the boy 
replied earnestly; “‘an’ sure here they are !”” 

Old Hugh peered curiously at the ap- 
proaching gentlemen, one, notwithstand- 
ing his motor dress unmistakably a soldier, 
and the other bearing in face and figure 
a strong resemblance to the King. 

“Your grandson has been telling us 
about you ; he is very proud of you,” said 
the colonel advancing towards old Hugh, 
who rose stiffly to his feet and saluted, 
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““T, too, am a soldier, but my service has 
not been as long as yours. So you are 
a V.C. too! See, King,” turning to his 
companion, “‘ we have a Crimean veteran 
here!” 

As the colonel mentioned his friend’s 
name, Hughie uttered an _ inarticulate 
sound of intense satisfaction, and saluted 
once more. 

“Fetch their honours a couple o’ chairs, 
Hughie,”” commanded his grandfather ; 
but the colonel interposed. 

“We must not wait,” he said, “ but if 
you will fetch a pitcher of water to the 
motor I shall feel obliged.” 

Saluting again Hughie darted off to 
perform this service, and the colonel lin- 
gered to talk a little with the old soldier. 

“ Fighting must be an hereditary in- 
stinct now in your family, Maguire,” he 
said when he had elicited a few facts. 
‘“‘ How about the boy ? Does he too mean 
to be a soldier ? ” 

“Ah, begorrah, that do I!” replied 
Hughie, who had returned in time to 
answer for himself, and the colonel smiled 
as he looked down into the enthusiastic 
young face. 

“‘T must see about getting you into the 
Hibernian school, then,” he said. ‘‘ Now, 
come and help me to give the motor a 
drink.” 

The other gentleman lingered talking 
to the old man until his friend, who was 
once more seated in his car, shouted, 
“Ready, King ? We should be off.” 

“Good-bye, Maguire,” the gentleman 
said, slipping a sovereign into the old 
man’s hand, “ to drink the King’s health,” 
he explained with a laugh. 

* * * * + 

*“‘ Didn’t I say he was an heirloom!” cried 
Con triumphantly, when he had heard 
Hughie’s story, corroborated by excited 
statements from the younger children. 

“T wish we’d stayed at home too,” 
said Noey regretfully, gazing at the golden 
coin now lying on her palm. “ Tis a for- 
tune ye’ve iirned for us, gran’father, an’ 
I’m thankful to ye.” 

“He’s an heirloom to us!” repeated 
Con proudly. 
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For the Boys and Girls 





Lessons from History 
Ill. The King and the Page-boy 


ROBABLY every boy and girl 
who reads these pages. will have 
heard of Frederick the Great, 
the King of Prussia, who was 

not only a victorious general but an able 
ruler. As a boy he did not have a very 
happy time, for his father was a peculiar 
man who thought that soldiering was 
almost the only thing a prince needed to 
learn, and so when Frederick was but 
seven years of age, he was placed under 
the charge of a colonel of dragoons who 
made him drill and parade till he was 
as skilful a soldier as could be found in 
all Prussia. This went on till Frederick 
was eighteen years old, and although he 
was always very fond of reading and study 
he had been able to spend scarcely any 
time away from his military duties. The 
old king too was very severe with him, and 
treated him almost as though he were 
a slave, so that at last Frederick was so 
tired of his home life that he made up his 
mind to run away from Prussia and come 
to England. The prince’s father, how- 
ever, found out what his son intended to 
do, and as may be imagined he was furious. 


. First of all he had a young man named 


Lieutenant Katte, who was a friend of 
the prince, and knew of the proposed 
flight, arrested, and ordered that his head 
should be cut off without delay in the 
very sight of Frederick. Then he intended 
to put the prince to death too, but the 
Queen and the German Emperor pleaded 
with the king, who so far relented as only 
to sentence his son to be imprisoned in 
the fortress of Kiistrin. 

Frederick saw that he would have to 
obey his father’s wishes, so he expressed 
his sorrow, and promised to do what he 


was told in the future. The king then 
released him, and he threw himself more 
than ever into his military studies, but 
for a time Frederick’s father was very 
angry with him and it was only when the 
prince married a lady who had been chosen 
for him by his parent that the king treated 
his son in the smallest degree as a father 
should do. 

As you know, Frederick mounted the 
throne upon his father’s death, and became 
the greatest general and wisest monarch 
of his time on the Continent. He was 
fond of fighting, and nearly always him- 
self began the wars in which he took part 
for the sole purpose of increasing his 
kingdom. He was often unjust, too, in 
his dealings with other countries, as when 
he suggested and took part in what is 
called “the first partition of Poland.” 
Poland was divided among Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia without the consent of the 
Poles, and against their wish—a glaring 
case of robbery for which on a smaller 
scale men are put in prison. But when 
the wars ended Frederick ruled his own 
country wisely, and really sought to make 
Prussia a great country. Hestarted manu- 
factures, insisted that his poorest sub- 
jects should receive justice, and never 
squandered money upon himself as other 
kings of his time did. 

It is not, however, of the wars of 
Frederick the Great that I want to talk 
here, but to tell you of an incident that 
once happened in his home at Berlin, which 
shows he had a kind heart at times in spite 
of his readiness to go to war. 

The king was sitting alone in one of 
the rooms of his palace when he wanted 
his page-boy to perform some service for 
him and rang the bell to summon the 
lad. But no one answered, and although 
the king rang and rang again, there was 
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still no response. So in no very gentle 
mood he rose from his seat, hurried across 
the room, and opened the door of the 
ante-chamber, intending to demand an 
explanation from the first attendant he 
should find. 

This happened to be the page-boy, who 


was sleeping on a chair in the apart- 


ment. A paper hanging out of his pocket 
attracted Frederick’s attention. The king 
was, all through his life, of a very sus- 
picious character, and he never really 
trusted anybody, so possibly it was the 
thought that the paper contained details 
of some probable plot, or that it would 
reveal what his attendants thought of his 
Majesty, that led Frederick to creep across 
the antechamber and gently draw the 
paper from the boy’s pocket. If this really 
was his thought, the king must have been 
disappointed, for the document contained 
no such revelation. But the writing was 
of a character that must have pleased 
Frederick the Great far more than the 
discovery of any plot, for it showed that 
not only that he had among his attendants 
a really good lad, but that his subjects 
included those who were loyal in the best 
sense of the word. 

The paper proved to be a letter from 
the page-boy’s mother thanking her son 
for some money which he had sent from 
his wages to help her to get the neces- 
saries of life and the old lady concluded 
by saying that God would surely reward 
the boy for his thoughtfulness if he con- 
tinued faithful and true to the king, his 
master. 

Frederick was touched by the lad’s kind- 
ness to his aged mother, and by that 
mother’s loyalty to himself, and creeping 
back to his own private apartment, he 
took from his desk a roll of bank notes, 
which he slipped with the letter into his 
page’s pocket. The king was not in the 
ordinary way a man to give much money 
away, and so his generosity in this case 
was the more marked. 

Once again Frederick returned to his 
room, and now he rang the bell furiously 
so as to awaken the lad, who came running 
in, in a great fright, fearful of what 


un 


his Majesty would say of his neglect of 
duty. The king put on a severe expres- 
sion, and speaking as though he were very 
angry, demanded to know what the page 
had been doing. The boy began to 
stammer his apologies, when the king ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I believe you have been asleep.” 
The lad owned that this was the case, and in 
his nervousness, put his hand into the 
pocket where his mother’s letter was lying. 
Then finding some other papers there he 
pulled them out and discovered the bundle 
of bank notes. Pale and trembling he 
gazed at them and the king, pretending 
not to know what was the matter, asked 
for an explanation. 

“Alas! sire,” cried the boy, falling on 
his knees, ‘‘some one must be plotting 
against me, for here I find this money in 
my pocket, and I know nothing whatever 
about it. It must have been placed on 
my person while I slept in the other room.”’ 

For a moment Frederick the Great 
looked severe ; then the distress and per- 
plexity of the boy overcame his gravity, 
and he laughed outright. This worried 
the little page more than ever, but at last 
the king told him that it was ail right, he 
might send the money to his mother, with 
his Majesty’s compliments. and further 
that the lad might tell his parent that the 
king would provide for both her and her 
son for lite. The relief and gratitude of 
the lad can be better imagined than 
described. 

Now, this is not a great event of history, 
one which stands out and is talked of 
whenever the rise of Prussia as a first- 
class nation is spoken of. Moreover, it is 
not the kind of story which would be 
found in every life of Frederick the Great, 
for many historians would look upon it as 
trifling and not worth a mention. But we 
have given it here, because it is not only 
interesting and shows that Frederick the 
Great had a kind and generous side to his 
nature, but because the action of the little 
page-boy has lessons for us, which we 
shall do well to learn. 

In the first place the lad was obeying the 
command in the Bible which tells us to 
honour our parents, and he was doing more 
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than merely treating his mother with 
proper respect, for he was helping to 
support her in her widowhood and old 
age, and from his own wages. A boy 
never loses anything by honouring his 
parents, for it is what God has distinctly 
enjoined in both the Old and the New 
Testaments, and punishment is promised 
even in this world to those who treat their 
parents in a wrong way. Let us always 
respect our father and our mother. When 
they die we shall never get other parents, 
and we shall be sorry if we have to think 
then that we might have acted better 
towards them while they were alive. 
Always speak respectfully of your parents, 
and never call them “the old man” and 
“the old woman” as so many boys and 
girls do in these days. 

Then another lesson we may learn from 
the page-boy is that in the midst of these 
who do not love God and care nothing for 
religion, we may be true to Christ. The 
Court of Frederick the Great was a harmful 
place religiously. Neither Frederick nor 
his courtiers believed in God, but the little 
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page-boy evidently held fast to the faith 
which his mother had taught him, even 
when by giving it up he might have pleased 
his royal master. 

And lastly we see the value of truth and 
honesty. You know what the old pro- 
verb says: ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy.” 
Many people do not believe that proverb 
in these days, but here, at any rate, was 
a proof of it. Very likely the page, being 
only a boy, received small wages, and his 
mother being poor it might have been a 
temptation to him when he found the 
money, to keep it. He did not hesitate, 
however, as to what was the right course, 
but showed the notes-at once to the king. 
And notice too that he did not make up 
some false excuse for not answering the 
bell, but owned the truth, although he 
did not know at the time that he would 
be found out. He just spoke the truth 
because it was right, and so you and I 
should do the same. We are in an 
easier position to do right than was the 
little page-boy, but remember our re- 
sponsibility is all the greater. 





King Frederick the Great 
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Congregations in Old Times 
By Sarah Wilson 


HE behaviour of congregations in 

churches alters as the years go by. 

It will be sufficient to refer to the 

old custom of murmuring as a 

mark of approval or disapproval of passages 

in the sermon. This is supposed to have 

been a modification of a still more remote 

custom of clapping of hands deprecated by 

St. Chrysostom and St. Jerome. A _ local 

form of this custom prevailed at Hereford 

down to a comparatively late time, when any 

chorister arriving late for the cathedral 
services was hummed at. 

Word has been handed down that people 
used to cross their legs when the gospel from 
the first chapter of St. John was read; and 
to rise when the Lord’s Prayer occurred in 
the second lesson. 

In Pepys’s diary we may read that the 
fashionable folks of his day did not always 
behave properly in church. We know with 
what affectionate jealousy he used to watch 
his, wife’s glances as she sat in her pew in 
St. Olave’s church ; and on October 14 he 
wrote down that he went to Whitehall Chapel, 
where after an indifferent sermon, an anthem 
was so ill-sung it made the King laugh ; and 
he observed that the Duke of York and Mrs. 
Palmer did talk to each other through the 
hangings that parted the King’s closet from 
the part where the ladies sat. He mentions, 
too, that he had a long talk in his own pew 
with an acquaintance regarding the death of 
Sir Robert Slingsby, whom he loved above 
all the officers and commissioners in the 
Navy. In August 1661, he attended 
service in Impington church, where he heard 
a good plain sermon. When he and his 
friends entered the sacred edifice the country- 
people all rose with muci reverence; and 
when the clergyman began the service he 
addressed their party as “ Right worshipful 
and dearly beloved.” 

The Spectator telling us ef the manners 
and tones of the next century makes allusions 
to ogling and fun flirtations in church. In 
No. 158 he puts into a letter the following 
account of a congregation: “On Sunday 
last a grave and reverend man preached at 


our church: there was something particular 
in his accent, but without any manner of 
affectation. This particularity, a set of 
gigglers thought the most necessary thing to 
be taken notice of in his whole discourse, 
and made it an occasion of mirth during the 
whole time of sermon. You should see one 
of them ready to burst behind a fan, another 
pointing to a companion in another scat, and 
a fourth with an arch composure, as if she 
would if possible stifle her laughter. There 
were many gentlemen who looked at them 
steadfastly, but this they took for ogling and 
admiring them. There was one of the 
merry ones in particular that found out but 
just then that she had but five fingers, for 
she fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory 
over and over again, to find herself employ- 
ment and not laugh out.” And he suggests 
as a cure for this kind of levity that the 
churchwardens should hold up a wand to 
delinquents on such occasions, and make 
them keep the peace requisite for the rest of 
the worshippers. He shows us a second 
congregation that is of a more interesting 
kind. After premising that Sir Roger de 
Coverley suffered nobody but himself to 
sleep in church, and woke up any of his 
tenants he saw nodding, he relates that one 
Sunday in the midst of the service the 
baronet called out to John Mathews, who 
was kicking his heels, to mind what he was 
about and not disturb the congregation. 
Continuing, we read of this Worcestershire 
congregation, ‘“‘as soon as the sermon is 
finished, nobody presumes to stir till Sir 
Roger is gone out of the church. The 
knight walks down from his seat in the 
chancel between a double row of his tenants, 
that stand bowing to him on each side ; and 
every now and then inquires how such an 
one’s wife, or mother, or son, or father do, 
whom he does not see at church; which is 
understood as a secret reprimand to the 
person that is absent.” 

The Spectator also comments upon the 
performances of the musicians in church, 
whom he calls fingering gentlemen. He 
remarks that as they are often employed at 
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theatres during the week, ‘they forget the 
design of church services and play merry 
tunes in the organ loft. When he has 
formed his mind full of good thoughts from 
the oratory of the preacher, they have been 
dissipated by a merry jig from the organ 
loft. It appears to have been the custom at 
one time to play a voluntary before the first 
lesson. ‘ Methinks there is something very 
laudable in the custom as a voluntary before 
the first lesson ; by this we are supposed to 
be prepared for the admission of those 
divine truths which we are shortly to receive,” 
he adds, and calls of a short office of praise 
which raises man above himself and almost 
loses him amidst the joys of futurity. 

The mounting blocks still at the porches 
of some of our old country churches tell of 
the arrival and departure of many of the 
congregation on horseback. Some of the 
women would be on pillions behind the 
riders whom they would clasp for safety. 
Looking at these blocks we can but think of 
those who used them. We can picture 
groups around the church doors composed of 
old and young, some sedate, others smiling 
and chatting, their costumes so curious to us 
now. Pepys tells us when, at different times 
he put on his half-cloth black stockings, his 
new coat of the fashion and his beaver, his 
black silk suit, his velvet coat, his long black 
cloak, his black camlet coat with silver 
buttons, and his jackanapes coat with 
silver buttons—their horses all desiring to 
turn homewards, yet skilfully manceuvred up 
to the blocks where dames and damsels 
awaited their turn and time to mount. 
Other times, other manners. As the roads 
were often very bad many pedestrians walked 
to church in pattens ; and it was not unusual 
for requests to be made to them to remove 
these articles before entering the building. 
One such notice may yet be read at Stoke 
Albany, with an additional request that men 
should scrape their shoes before entering the 
church. French writers mention the same 
annoyance to worshippers in France from 
people moving about during the services 
with clogs on their feet. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts in a large 
number of parishes there are entries for pay- 
ments for whipping the dogs out of ehurch. 
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We can only conclude that it must have been 
customary in country places to allow dogs to 
follow their masters into the sacred edifice, 
and only to turn them out when they were 
noisy, or otherwise troublesome. In one 
instance it is on record that the office of 
whipper of dogs included the duty of awaken- 
ing such members of the congregation as 
indulged in a doze, or were overcome with 
sleepiness. The churchwardens’ books at 
Banham in Suffolk have the following entry : 
“Item. To Thomas Mussett for one year’s 
whipping the dogs out of the church, 
and for waking of sleepers in the church, 
4d.” The Goosnargh . churchwardens in 
1705, bargained with their sexton that he 
should sweep the church and whip the dogs 
out of it every Lord’s day, and wash the 
surplices and table linen, flagons, and bowl 
in return for being allowed to have all the 
burial fees “without accounting.” The 
Cheddar churchwardens, in 1612, wrote 
down that they paid Henry Collinges five- 
pence for “Wyppinge the Dogges.” In 
Cyffylliog Church, in Denbighshire, the oak 
tongs, with nails at the end of them like 
claws, used for the purpose of catching hold 
of these animals and dragging them out of 
the building, have been preserved, They are 
capable of extension to a considerable length. 
As most of the floors of country churches 
were only earth covered with rushes and straw, 
the presence of a faithful canine follower 
from a distance was not very out-of-the-way. 

From entries in  north-country parish 
books we may see it was once the custom 
for members of the congregation to furnish 
the bread for the Communion in turns. It 
was called the holy bread. It has been 
handed down: “ The clerk cut off a part of 
the said caike cauld the hally-breid cantle 
to gyve to ther next neighbour, whose course 
was to give the holly bread the next Sunday.” 
As early as 1640, at Pittington, however, 
money was collected for this purpose; and 
we may see entries in the parish books con- 
cerning it. In the next century, 1723, 
Warkworth books account year by year for 
holy bread money, which was generally about 
thirteen shillings in amount. The last entry 
concerning it in the last mentioned accounts 
was in 1749. 
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The Editor's Page 





that I am always glad to hear 
from them. If there is any diffi- 
culty which is perplexing you, 
perhaps I can help you, and I am sure 
I need hardly say that it would be an 
intense pleasure to do anything which 
would be of service to friends of the 
SuNDAY MAGAZINE. If you have any 
criticism of the magazine I shall be equally 
glad to hear that, for it is by embodying 
the best from all sources that a really 
helpful and interesting religious magazine 
can be produced. I have before men- 
tioned that letters from boys and girls 
are particularly welcome and I trust that 
all my young readers will enter for the 
interesting and pleasant Bible examina- 
tions which appear in every number. Per- 
haps you already go in for them and like 
them; then I would ask you to do me a 
favour. Will you show the pictures to 
all your young friends and tell them that 
they should go in too? In this way you 
will not only be helping me, but you will 
be doing good, for Bible study, such as 
is rendered necessary by these examina- 
tions, must improve all who take part. 
Then the older friends can assist in mak- 
ing the SUNDAY MAGAZINE better known. 
I think you will agree that this year there 
are many really useful features. Mr. Sil- 
vester Horne’s articles will help many 
people, and the Question Drawer is a valu- 
able department that only wants to be 
known more widely to be used more. No 
one could deal with the difficulties and 
perplexities of young and old alike better 
than the Rev. F. B. Meyer, whose wide 
experience and practical common sense 
joined to his living faith in Christianity 
enable him to be a true helper. Perhaps 
you have some difficult question. Well, 
send it along on a postcard, it will only 
cost you a halfpenny in postage. 


| WANT my readers to bear in mind 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Christian Workers’ Bible 

To Sunday-school teachers, local 
preachers, and other Christian workers 
who are thinking of buying a new Bible, 
we most heartily recommend the edition 
just published at 8s. 6d., by Mr. Henry 
Froude, containing Dr. Torrey’s sugges- 
tive helps. It is really the best edition 
of the Bible that we have seen, and the 
matter prepared by Dr. Torrey, unlike 
many so-called “helps” is really full 
of practical hints which will prove invalu- 
able to those who deal personally with 
men and women about their souls. 


C. H. Spurgeon on “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 

Spurgeon’s works are ever fresh, and of 
them-there certainly seems noend. Here, 
nearly a dozen years after the author’s 
death, is a new volume published, which 
is as full of marrow as any of his earlier 
books. Pilgrim’s Progress needs no elu- 
cidation, but Mr. Spurgeon, in this little 
commentary has succeeded in doing what 
few others would attempt; he has made 
Bunyan’s great Christian classic seem more 
interesting than it was before. The book 
is well worth getting. 

Another of Mr. Spurgeon’s_ works, 
“Faith: What It is and What It leads 
to,” has just been republished. Nothing 
clearer has been written on the subject. 


Asceticism and Monasticism 

In ‘‘ The Spirit and Origin of Christian 
Monasticism’’ Mr. James O. Hannay, 
M.A., gives us the best English work that 
has yet been written upon a most interest- 
ing phase of Church history. He shows 
how monasticism grew gradually out of 
the ascetic spirit, and traces that growth 
carefully and lucidly up to the time when 
the Benedictine rule fixed the form of 
Western monasticism. (Methuen & Co. 6s.) 





Sunday Magazine Bible Examinations 


It has been necessary to depart from our original intention of publishing a third 


set of Bible pictures this month. 


Instead, we give another form of question which 


will complete the examination for this quarter. 


V. Chain Names. 


Take the name of a man. 

Add a letter to the end and you have 
a city of woe. 

Add another letter to the end and you 
have the home of a judge. 

Place another letter before the final 
one in the last word and you get a city 
in the extremity of ancient Palestine. 

Change one letter and you have a city 
near the Jordan. 


Two marks for each correct name and 
two extra if the whole set is given 
accurately. 


VI. Transposed Names. 


By writing down a certain Bible name, 
writing it again with the letters trans- 
sposed, writing it a third time with the 
letters again transposed and one letter 
altered, and putting it down a fourth 
time, the letters again being transposed 
and another letter altered, you get (1) 
the father of a king’s fellow traveller ; 
(2) a river; (3) the grandson of a 
notable man ; (4) a town. 


Three marks for each name given 
correctly and an additional two marks 
for a completely accurate set. 


Rules governing these Competitions 


E1GcuHT pounds in cash will be given at the 
end of each three months to the persons 
solving the most puzzles on the “ Mixed 
Puzzle Pages,’ the money being divided 
into £5 for first prize ; {2 for second prize ; 
and {1 for third prize. 


The award of the prizes for the months 
of January, February, and March will 
be announced in the May number of the 
Magazine. 


Answers when sent in must be signed 
with a pseudonym only. 


A competitor the first time he (or she) 
sends in an answer must by the same post 
send in a separate envelope his (or her) real 
name as well as the pseudonym. Having 
once done so it will not be necessary to 
do it again as long as the same pseudonym 
is maintained, 


Each month the correct solutions of 
the preceding month’s puzzles will be 
announced. When the award of prizes 
is made at the end of three months the 
real names of the winners will be an- 
nounced, as well as their pseudonyms. 


In case of a tie between two or more 
competitors for any prize or prizes, the 
money will be divided equally among 
them. 


All answers must be received at the 
office of the Magazine by noon on the 12th 
of each month. 


Answers must be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Puzzle Editor,” SUNDAY MAGAZINE, I5 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 


Competitors must accept the decision of 
the Puzzle Editor on all matters as final. 


N.B.—It is not necessary to enclose pages containing puzzles with the solutions. 
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15 & 16 Tavistock St., Covent GarDEN, W.C, VICTORIA PARK WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 

















GOLD MEDAL, 


_ 
| PR Health Exhibition, London, 


BUTTER - SCOTCH | | INEANTS 


2 4 é INVALIDS, & THE AGED. 
vA eokiods bimet> Delicious, Nutritive, Digestible. 
pete _ ¥ meet, 


Genger’s Food is sold in TINS by 
Chemists, &o., everywhere. 


IRD’S 2.."". 
CUSTARD 


Completely supersedes the use of Eggs in the preparation of High- Powp BR 


Class Custard—Greatly increases the popularity of all Sweet 
Dishes—the unfailing resource of every successful hostess. NOECCS! NORISK!! NO TROUBLE!!! 


























































and H.R.H. the 
Prince of 


= As supplied to her late Majesty For Hot or Cold Water. 
Queen Victoria | DOES NOT STICK TO THE IRON, 






















Perfect Health 


for the skin, and a complexion creamy and delicate as tle blush-rose 
attend the habitual use of 








soap 
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